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THE OAT CROP. 

rhere is not any grain that we believe to 
be as good a feed for all varieties of farm 
animals as the vat. There may be more 
fattening properties in the corn, and cer- 
tainly if prices on the two grains were made 
in proportion to their nutritive value, we 
would always use the corn, wholly or 
in part, when fitting an animal for the 
slaughter. But under the same _ condi- 
tions of cost and value we would as surely 
use the oats for growing animals. They 
contain more of the material for building 


up the framework of bone and muscle than 
does corn. They have more of a stimulative | 


property, creating energy for work, and not 


less when they are to be used for breeding | 


vurposes, While they also stimulate milk 
production more than corn. 

But as prices have been lately, the East- 
ern farmers have not felt that they could 


atford to pay the price asked for oats to use | 


extensive'y as a food for milch cows, for 
breeding stock, or for growing young stock. 
And the Western or Northern growers have 
felt that oats were not a profitable crop to 
grow unless they could be sold at nearly 
the price of corn. In fact, since the use of 
the silo and the fodder shedder have become 
so common, there ate many who say that 
after they allow for the value of the corn 
fodder, it does not cost more to produce a 
bushel of corn than it does to grow a bushel 
of oats. 

One reason of the cost of growing oats is 
the great loss by the prevalence of the oat 
smut. The professors of the Wisconsin Ag- 
Ticultural College, who are in a very good 
position to know the amount of oats grown 
in that State yearly, and to estimate thBloss 
by smut upon them, said that the loss last 
year in Wisconsin was about 20 percent. of 
the whole crop, and amounted to at least 
15,000,000 bushels. If one could have his 
crops increased twenty per cent. without in- 
vesting any more money in the land, teams, 
tuols, manure or labor, it would make a 
great difference in the profit of srowing it. 

rhe placing of 16,000,000 bushels more of 
oats upon the market in that one State, be- 
side the increase in many others where oats 
are grown, would have prevented the price 
golig so high that Eastern farmers have 
been experimenting to see if they could not 
substitute a mixture of the waste products 
of the wheat and the corn, in place of the 
Oats 

That this loss of sixteen thousand bushels 
of oats took place last year, when we really 
heeded all the oats that could be grown, 
as we had a short crop, was the fau!t 
of the farmers, and 
fessors of the Agricultural College of 
tle Experiment Station, for they have 
sent out each year for several years 
diletins telling the growers how to 
teal their seed at very little expense or 
trouble to avoid the smut, or entirely pre- 

, if the work is thoroughly done. 
These instructions were also published in 
lvwi\ all the local papers that circulate in 
the ‘ming districts, and yet Professor 
Ii sitys he does not think one farmer in 
lve. ousand treated his seed last spring in 

State, 

sp res of the smut do not live in the 
Sol the winter, but are preserved in the 
See ts, and to show how they propagate 

ie seed is infected, Professor Moore 

“ome seed oats, of which about two 
pe i. of the grains were smutted. The 
: in this had about ten per cent. 
of itted grain. This seed was sown 
a he next crop had twenty per 
c nutted grains. This was sown 
au third crop had increased from 
ra per cent. in the first seed used 

ty-one per cent., or nearly one- 
the crop was spoiled. At that 
increase it would nvt take long to 
‘crop an unprofitable one at what- 

® oats might be sold. 
und of formaldehyde costing forty 
M cents, and put in fifty gallons of 
W ould treat many sacks of seed. Just 
nits in coarse burlap sacks and dip 
the water, letting them remain 
. venty minutes to get the centre 
_ vd, and every smut spore will be 
it willdo no harm if they stay in 

‘an hour, or they may be spread 
arn floor, {shoveled over, and par- 
cd before sowing them. 

enlaes 
Varieties of Cheese. 


uount of cheap cheese made and put 
ket should not be judged by the 
{ part skimmilk cheeses. These 

made fora distinct purpose, and 
« wide market for them. Cheese 
se skim and part skimmilk with a 
vledge that the results will be of a 
iferior character, and the ché@se is 
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jarge and among the most | 
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so marked when sent to market. The makers 
are satisfied if they get a few cents a pound. 

But inferior cheese made from full cream 
milk and spoiled in the curing, keeping or 
some other way, is a direct loss to the 
'maker. The trouble is something that 
should be averted by following carefully 
rules that have been discovered through 
years of study and experiment. There 
| are, of course, many reasons why cheese 
does not come out satisfactory when good 
full-cream milk is used. Off flavor of 
cheese of this character is frequently due 
to lack of acid in the cheese or to hot 
curing rooms. In the trade such cheese has 
such a strong odor after being kept a short 
time that it is marked down heavily. The 
remedy is to see that the temperature of the 
curing-rooms is better regulated, and in pre- 
venting acidity. This latter is generally 
due to hastiness in making. When the 
Cheese is made every other day too much 
| Starter is used, and the attempt to hurry the 
work causes the trouble. 


other succulent and easily digested food 
unti: they improve in flesh, and then 
fatten as quickly as possible on corn 
meal and clover, with at least one feed a 


day of green food, ensilage or roots, and sell 
as svon as the butchers will name a fair 
price, even if only half fattened, as it is 
only a question of time, in most cases, when 
they will either losetheir appetite or their 
digestive power, which has been toned up 
by the green food. We never knew a com- 
plete recovery from this trouble of imper- 
fect digestion. If atemporary recovery is 
made, lasting long enough to fatten the ani- 
mal, it is well. 

If the indigestion proceeds from tubercu- 
losis in lungs, or in the digestive organs, it 
is better to kill and bury or burn. Yet we 
are not as ready as many to charge every 
unthrifty or unprofitable cow with tuber- 
culosis, and have small faith in the tuber- 
culin test, unless it points out one that has 
other outward indications of the disease, and 
| these are most frequently the ones on which 





ealling themselves worse names than we 
have called them. 


} 





+S 
Live Stock Notes. 


One of the essentials of success in fatten- 
ing lambs for market is to keep them grow- 
ing every day from birth. To do this re- 
quires the difficult art of feeding liberally 
without ever overfeeding to cause a loss of 
appetite. Ifthey are taught to eat a little 
dry bran ‘ora few oats while still running 
with the éwe, they can usually be trusted to 
eat as much as they wish without much 
danger of their overfeeding, but care must 
be taken that no wet and sour feed is left in 
their troughs, as that causes a scouring that 
takes off flesh rapidly. Corn meal may be 
mixed with the bran, or cracked corn with 
the oats in a small proportion, say one part 
in five, about a month before marketing, 
and gradually increased until they are 
eating all corn the last week. Another im- 
portant matter is to sell when they are well 





accepted by the slaughterer and packer. 


Dr. A. S. Heath says in the Tribune 
Farmer that if all of the beef breeds were 
represented by a good steak or sirloin, one 
expert might prefer the Shorthorn, another 
the Hereford, some the Devon, and some the 
Angus, whileone who had enjoyed a piece 
from a Red Polled might not be as well 
pleased with any other. But he goes 
farther than that in saying thai few could 
tell what breed the animal was after par- 
taking of a well-cooked steak or roast, nor 
could they detect if it came from a well-fat- 


Guernsey or Jersey breed, or a common 
grade, for age and quick fattening go a long 


tender and juicy beef. A lean animal of 
whatever breed, carefully handled, properly 
fed and quickly fattened, will make delicious 
meat. 

The best bred steer, driven a long journey 
through poor pastures, hurriedly grazed by 
the way, put inacarand sent a long dis- 
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| Another difficulty in cheese mak:ng comes 
| from using milk where turnips, rape and 
| weeds are fed freely to the cows. Many 
|of the best cheese makers refuse to 
-accept milk from farmers who feed these 
|articles to the cows. The cheese does 
‘not have the rich, clean flavor that the 
| market demands, and sometimes the same 
‘trouble is experienced when made from 
| dirty milk. The cowy flavor of milk will 
/ be noticeable in the cheese. Clean milk 
pails and pans, and clean cows and 
| milkers are necessary for the manufacture 
of the best grade cheese. One cannot make 
fancy cheese from poor milk. Try ever so 
| hard he will fail, and the best system of 
| curing will not make up for the lack of fine 
| milk at the start. Pastiness, poor flavor or 
' some undesirable quality will develop from 
| poor milk cheese. E. S. WARRENTON. 
| Kansas. 


| 
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Dairy Notes. 

Professor Farrirgton of the Wisconsin 
Dairy School says in a late report of the 
experiment station, that since the winter of 
1898-99 they have been testing the practica- 
bility of putting cheese in one-pound prints. 
They make what is called the chedder 
cheese, and place in rectangular moulds, 
which are placed on a carved board with 
the letters U. W. (University of Wisconsin) 
raised on it. They have no difficulty 
in curing them, as the larger chedders 
are cured in the regular cheese-curing room 


reason, excepting a little extra labor in 
curing, why this method should not become 
as popular as have the prints for butter. 
Many families do not like to have more than 
apound or two of cheese at a time, as it 
often dries hard on the cut surface. 


We have said much in the past about the 
good policy of keeping cows that are produc- 
tive of milk for at least ten months ina year, 
and milk rich in butter fat, when it is to be 
.made into butter or sold by the Babcock 
test. We believe they are the ones that 
usually make the profit for the dajrymen, 
and often pay the board of other less pro- 
ductive cows. But there may be exceptions. 

There are some that are very heavy feed- 
ers, especially after they have passed the 
prime of life, which in a good cow we 
should place at eight years old. Very few 
increase in amount of butter fat or milk 
after that age, unless because of a radical 
change in teed, warmth of stables and gen- 
eral good care. Some are so unable to digest 
their food that they do not show the full 
benefits of good feeding. The dairyman 
should be able to detect these quickly if he 
uses the Babcock test. Others digest their 
food and assimilate it, but it goes more to the 
production of taliow than of milk or butter 
fat. His observation should teil him this 
if he weighs the milk and knows the daily 
production. For this class the butcher will 
prove the best remedy as soon as they are 
fat enough for him to buy. ‘ 
class there are two methods, and we will 
not say which is the best, to kill at once, 
and no longer give them feed for which 
they give{no adequate return, or to lessen 


For the first | 


tuberculin has no reactionary effect. 

But as the question of profit from a cow 
depends upon the relative cost of the food 
given and the milk produced, not in a week 
but a year, or from calf to calf again, every 
cow owner should know about what is fed 
and what is received. Other things being 
equal, liberal feeding is usually more profit- 
able than scanty feeding, but there is a 
point where the food given may exceed the 
power of digestion if not the appetite. In 
fact, poor digestion is often accompanied by 
an always craving appetite. 

The New York Produce Review comments 
on the searcity of low grades of butter such 
as is used by bakers and confectioners. 
Low -grade creameries, im:tation creameries 
and ladle packed are out of the market, 
while underpriced renovated and factory 
are taken as soon as received. There are 
some lots that are scarcely better than 
grease, and sometimes thrown away, that 
sell at twenty cents, but they are scarce and 
thereis not enough at twenty-four to twenty- 
five cents to supply the demand, even for 
those who are willing to pay those prices. 
Many bakers were using creamery at 28 to 
31 cents, and mixing one pound of it with 
two pounds of lard. This is the best news 
we have read fora long time, for we think 
good lard is more wholesome than poor but- 
ter. Since that was written prices have 
gone down very much on creamery and good 
dairy, but we are pleased to know that the 
scarcity of cheap grades continued in Bos- 
ton and New York at last reports. 


It used to be a saying of an old employer 
of ours, that ‘there are many kinds of 
fools.” If so, the man who refused to buy 
grain last fall and winter because the price 
was too high, and has fed his cows on any 
rough fodder that he happened to grow, late- 
cut hay, pocrly-cured corn stover, bog hay 
and straw, deserves to be put in one class 
at least, and that not the lowest. His cows 
are now thin in‘ flesh,and giving little if 
any milk; more probably they are dry two 
or three months earlier than they should be. 
He has had little milk or butter to sell while 
they were in demand at good prices, and it 
will take months of good pasture to 
bring them up to their usual condition of 
flesh, while they will scarcely reach their 
normal milk flow, and next winter not even 
liberal feeding can keep them from wanting 
to go dry about as many months before 
calving as they have this year. The only 
way to handle cows so starved this winter 
is to feed liberally while in pasture, get 
what milk they will give, and fatten them 
for the butcher next fall, accepting thank- 
fully what he will pay for cow beef. Then 
start anew and never make the same mis- 
take a secondtime. Any oneis liable to 
make one mistake. 

But there are some who are worse off than 
this. Having fed out the rough fodder 
grown on the farm they have been buying 
hay, and if their judgment is not better than 
it was last fall they will be likely to buy a 
cheap timothy, but little better for milch 
cows than as much straw. We do not ex- 
pect any of our readers are in this class, but 








if they are we do not think it necessary to 





the grain, allowing ‘good grass feed, and 


offer any apologies, for they are probably 


fitted. After any animal is well fattened no 
more gain can be made excepting at a cost 
of more than its value, and often they will 
actually shrink in weight during an extra 
week of feeding. No pruspective increase 
of price will pay for this loss. If lambs are 
likely to sell better at any particular date, 
as July 4, or other holidays, have them fat 
at that time, but if they are ready two weeks 
earlier sell them, and let the dealers keep 
them in cold storage, where they wil 
not eat or lose in flesh. Plan also to 
have the old ewes and the wethers ready in 
fall or early winter, when there is a good 
demand for them. While the lamb that 
fattens at an early age is usually the most 
profitable, there are some late lambs and 
some breeds that mature slowly that it may 
be better to keep simply growing through 
the fall and winter, and get fat enough to 
sell as yearlings after they have been shorn. 
It they produce six or eight pounds of wool 
at first shearing this will add to the profit. 

After the lambs come select those ewes 
that do not bring good lambs orthat do not 
have milk enough for them, to be fattened, 
only being cautious not to condemn one 
that fails simply because she is shedding 
teeth and cannot get food enough. Where 
this is the case, separate her from the 
others and give hera little bran with a 
handful of oil meal every day, and see if 
she and the lamb do not gain on it. If they 
do she may yet prove a good one. 


In England they value artichokes highly 
for pig feeding. They are planted in rows 
thirty inches apart, and eighteen inches 
apart in the drill, cultivated the same as 
potatoes. The pigs are turned in to dig 
them for themselves when fully grown, and 


tance by rail, then killed directly on arrival 
at the slaughter yard, will make only poor 
meat, scarcely fitfor bologna sausage, and 
the meat of a worried, frightened animal is 
impaired in flavor, appearance and quality, 
and injured in keeping quality. The advan- 
tages of the pure beef breeds is in better 
feeding qualities, -juicker fattening and a 
larger percentage of dressed weight to live 
weight, rather than in the better quality of 
beef, are to the feeder and the slaughterer 
rather than to the consumer. 


Dr. C. D. Smead says in the National 
Stockman that in the Western States a man 
who brings a pure-bred animal for breeding 
purposes, and one that suits the people, is 
called a public benefactor, and if it is a 
male the neighbors hasten to patronize him, 
even if the service fee is more than they feel 
able to pay. But they desire to encourage 
all efforts to improve their animals or their 
poultry. In the Eastern States, he says, a 
man who paysa high price for a finely 
made pure-bred male to breed from is called a 
— fool by his neighbors, and doubts are ex- 
pressed to his sanity and his future financial 
condition. They will not patronize him »n- 
less they can do so as cheaply as they get 
the service of a mongrel or scrub male. 

There is enough of the truth in this t 
make it sting a little, although there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, as doubtless there are 
to his rule of the hearty welcome and good 
patronage given pure-bred stock in the 
West. We could point to many herds of 
cattle, and to stock farms of horses that 
have been well patronized in the Eastern 
States, not only by service fees but by sales 
of young stock. Sheep and swine are in 
less demand here, pure bred or others, but 





they grow rapidly, with a tendency to lean 
meat, owing, perhaps, to the exercise. They 
are not hurt by remaining in the ground 
over winter. A very moderate grain ration 
is given while they are on the artichokes. 
On good soil the crop is estimated to be from 
six hundred to one thousand bushels per 
acre. 


The London Times tells of an aged Suffolk 
ewe which in the past seven years has 
dropped twenty lambs, having had three at 
each time for six years, and two this year. 
Out of these twenty there have been nine- 
teen rams, and that they were not weak- 
lings is shown by the fact that many of 
them were sold for breeding purposes, and 
one year three were sold at public auction at 
$25 each. The Suffolk are noted for prolific 
breeding and for milking qualities, which 
enables them to raise good lambs. 





The average weight of hogs sent to the 
market in the larger stock markets is a little 
heavier than the first of the year, but the 
April average is about twelve pounds a 
head less than in April last year. The 
cattle sent in will probably show even 
larger shrinkage than this,and where they 
are handled by the thousands and tens of 
thousands per day, it makes a large de- 
crease in the amount of meat put upon the 
market. Stock growers of both cattle and 
hogs have not been trying to see how much 
corn they could turn into meat, but how 
little they could use and have their stock 





we think well-bred poultry is better appre- 
ciated here than in the Western States. 
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Aim in Road Building. 

In road building the main object is to get 
the greatest length of the best road for the 
least money. The best road will have the 
location which will give the best drainage 
and the easiest grades, and will serve the 
most traffic. The best road will have the de- 
sign and construction which will giye a per- 
fectly drained bed of dry earth, supporting a 
smooth and water-tight surface. This 
will enable it to shed water with least 
delay, to endure frost with least change, to 
carry traffic with least wear, to carry heav- 
iest loads with least effort, to carry light 
luads speedily and with least jolt. The best 
location and design of a road can only be 
made after a thorough survey and careful 
location by a civil engineer who has had ex- 
perience in designing and building roads. 

The man who has charge of the roads in 
a town is called a highway commissioner. 
What kind of a man should we have as 
highway commissioner? We want a man 
who is free to give his entire time to the 
care of the roads from one end of the year 
tothe other. Each town has upward of 
sixty miles of highway to be taken 
care uf. The New York Central Railroad, 
in the care of its four tracks between Albany 
and Utica, a distance of ninety-five 
miles, has one civil engineer, thirty-five 





tened cow or heiferof the Holstein, Swiss, | 


way in turning grass and grain into mottled, | 


| summer and 175 to 210 men in winter, all 
| constantly at work keeping the roadbed free 
| from water and the ditches open. The prop- 
| osition which a highway commissioner 
| must meet in the care of the roads of his 
| town is exactly the same proposition that a 
railroad has to meet in the care of its road- 
| bed. 
| In this climate, with the average fall of 
| rain, one mile of road, three rods wide, re- 
| ceives during the year twenty-seven thou- 
sand tons of water poured upon it from the 
skies. Wateris the greatest enemy roads 
have to contend with. The surface of a 
road is the same as the roof of a house; it is 
put thereto shed water. The ditches on the 
side of the road are the same as the eaves to 
| carry the water away. 

The highway commissioner must be aman 
who can start in the spring of the year with 
a plow, opening the ditches on each side of 
the road. This ina town of sixty miles of 
highway gives him a furrow 120 miles 
long to be opened at the melting of the 
snow in order to take the water away from 
the surface of the road. This work must 
be followed as soon‘as the earth is dry 
enough to handle by his team and the road 
scraper. The road should be made 
wide enough for two teams to pass easily, 
and crowned to a_ sufficient height 
to throw the water easily to to the ditches. 
Too high a crown produces ruts when 
the road is used. Too low a crown 
holds the water in the centre of the road; 
the most satisfactory crown calls for a rise 
of six inches in the centre of an eighteen- 
foot road. This will throw the water fast 


and does not expose the road to rutting. 

The sluices in each town should be num- 
bered and a record kept of them and the 
dates when repairs are made on tiem. 
Wooden sluices chould be done away with 
and iron sluices or tile sluices put in their 
place. The continued renewal of wooden 
sluices is a constant expense to the town,,. 
whereas the introduction of tile or iron 
sluices vould soon provide the town with 
permanent sluicing, and very little ex- 
pense would be incurred from year to 
year in their maintenance. The highway 
commissioner must see to it that the loose 
stones are removed from the highways at 
least once in thirty days, and that a prudent 
man does it oftener. The highway commis- 
,Sioner must be always ready to go to any 
part of his town to mend the road after 
a heavy rainstorm. He should always 
be on hand after a rainstorm to fili up the 
mudholes. In fact, a highway com- 
missioner with sixty miles of road under 
his care, and with the care of the bridges 
and sluices, has got a continuous job from 
one end of the year to theother. Under the 
labor system he orders additional labor out 
to open the roads, which is an additional 
tax. 

The highway commissioner should be an 
active, energetic man, capable of engaging 
and discharging men in his employ, capable 
of handling teams in the use of the road 
machines, capable of building a ditch so 
that he won’t try to run water up hill, capa- 
ble of figuring on masonry for culverts,capa- 
ble, in fact, of handling any small contract, 
and able to lay out his work from year to 
year so that the roads can be constantly 
| improved through the operating of a 
| systematic plan of development. When 
you have a good highway commissioner 
never Jet him out of office. A man may be 
the best sort of a fellow, but not able to 
build roads. The same way, he can be the 
best sort of a fellow, but not able to build a 
barn. When you wanta barn built you get 
a carpenter. When you want a road built 
you want a road builder.—Exchange. 


a> 


Sick Soil. 


On highly cultivated farms there is often 
a good deal of trouble experienced in what 
might be called sick soil. Take for instance 
the acid soil. It is nothing more nor less 
than a condition which requires a little 
medicinal treatment in the shape of treat- 
ment with lime. An acid soil will yield 
very poor crops, and sometimes produce 
nothing except sorrel and weeds. Sorrel in 
abundance is often an indication of acid- 
ity in the soil, but not always. Some- 
times these weeds get such a start on 
a field that they crowd everything else 
out, and the farmer concludes that it 
is the acidity which causes the harm, while 
in reality itis the sorrel. One sure way to 
find out whether the soilis too acid is to 
purchase a piece of litmus paper at the drug 
store, and bury it in the soil over night. It 
is better to put several piecesin different 
parts of the field. Thenif in the morning 
the blue litmus paper is pink in color, the 
soil is acid and needs lime treatment. The 
lime should be applied in light top-dress- 
ings, and if repeated every year until the 
soil loses its intense acidity, the crops will 
soon flourish thereon. 
It is difficult to say what canses the 
acidity, but sometimes it is due to natural 
compositions of the soil, and again to the 
heavy feeding of the soil. Sick scil is 
more often found in market gardens where 
very heavy manuring is resorted to in 
order to produce two or three crops a 
year. Subsoils are frequently over-fed, 
and they get congested with more food 
than they canassimilate. One of the best 
remedies at such times is to cease manur- 
ing for a season, and simply dress with 
lime and cultivate thoroughly and many 
times. By stirring up the soil we give the 
elements a chance to convert the food in 
the earth into some available form. Fre- 
quently sick soils are nothing else than soils 
too rich with food, and cultivation is what 
they require. The old idea was that soils 
got tired and needed to rest fora time, and 
farmers would let the fields lie fallow fora 
season. That is not necessary at all. The 
same can be accomplished by cultivating 
and not fertilizing. Dr. A. T. MORSE, 











section bosses, in charge of 280 to 350 men in 


Pennsylvania. 


enough to keep the road from getting soft. 
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igricultural. 


American Business Methods. 

Some plain suggestions regarding Ameri- 
can business methods are given by the 
British Consul at Chicago, Mr. Wyndham, 
in a report to the British Foreign Office, a 
copy of which has just reached the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics. a 

The commercial success in the United 
States,and especially of thecity at which heis 
located, is described by Consul Wyndham as 
being due in part *‘ to the education which 
teaches the boy independence and knowl- 
edge of their future resposibilities, and 
does not set the professions above business 
as a means of gaining a living 

“* Athletics of all kinds are much encour- 
aged in schools and universities, but very 
few men continue to take part in them after 
completing their education. Americans are 
as fond of outdoor life, shooting and [fishing 
as arethe men of any European country, 
but they gratify their taste as a relaxation 
only, and never allow it to interfere with 
their business. 

“« Another cause of success is the keeping 
of the money which has been made in the 
business, and the brains which have made 
the business, in it as long as possible, and 
great thought is devoted to arrangements 
whereby, after the death of the builder of 
the business, it shall not fal) into the hands 
of his heirs, unless they are practically fitted 
to take care of it. 

“Another and probably the chief cause 
is the reward of merit. The percentage of 
men fitted for the highest posts in business 
is very small compared with the total num- 
bers employed, and the head of, the big 
businesses, bank corporations and whole- 
sale firms, are always looking out for men, 
not only among those already in their em- 
ploy, but also outside, capable of filling 
some post under them. To these men, 
when found, large salaries are given, which 
are drawn by them as long as they show 
that they are capable of earning them. 
Men employed in business houses of all de- 
scriptions are encouraged to discover new 
methods of carrying on the business which 
may in any way lessen the cost of produc- | 





tion or carrying on business, and special- | 
ization is carried on to an extreme point. 


ing to pay 224:cents for round lots of North- 
ern and Western, but noone cared to ac- 
cept that for the best. Good first and best 
marks of Eastern sold at 22 cents and fair 
to good Eastern or Western seconds at 
20 to 21 cents. Extra dairy in small sup- 
ply yet. When found 22 cents was asked 
for that, and 21 cents for firsts. Boxes and 
prints selling at 234 to 24 cents for extra 
creamery, 224 cents for extra dairy, and 21 
to 22 cents for common to good. Renovated 
in limited supply, and best fresh made sells 
at 21 to 22 cents, with common to good at 19 
to 20 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for thg 
week ending May 17 were 27,358 tubs and 
22,700 boxes, a total weight of 1,330,369 
pounds, against 894,222 pounds the previous 
week and 1,203,751 pounds the correspond- 
ing week last year. This is the largest 
week’s throw of the season, and shows a 
surplus of at least 330,000 pounds over the 
estimated average weekly consumption. 
This surplus has been carried over by re- 
ceivers, but so far as reported very little has 
been put into cold storage. If this week’s 
receipts should equal last week’s it is prob- 
able that a liberal amount would be put 
away. 

The exports from Boston for the week 
were 120 pounds, against 10,921 pounds for 
the corresponding week last year. There 
were no exports from New York last week, 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company 
reported a stock of only about 240 tubs, 
against 16,516 tubs same time last year. The 
Eastern Company sold only 9 tubs, against 
3100 tubs a year ago, and the total stock is 
only 249 tubs, against 19,616 tubs same time 
last year. 


_— 


Bees and Honey. 

Lexington, Ill., is claiming the largest 
bee hive in the West. A great colony of 
the insects have established quarters in the 
long span of the railroad bridge over the 
Mackinaw river. Thespan is 120 feet in 
length, and the hive is just as long, the 
entire space being filled with the comb. 
There are supposed to be millions of the 
busy insects at work, and crowds have 
visited the scene to witness the remarkable 





| sight. 


We think the above item, which we clip 
from an exchange, must have lain 





“The advantage of a well-dressed show- 
window in every kind of retail trade is more | 
than ever understood, and very great 
trouble, expense and ingenuity are used in | 
getting good results. Many shops now put | 
mechanical toys in the windows to attract | 
the attention of passers-by. The trade 
papers are also taking up the subjeet and 
give illustrations and ideas. | 

‘In machine shops and factories the use | 
of the best machinery is understood and | 
appreciated by the men, but the success of | 
the American manufacturer would appear | 
to be owing, not to the machinery, but to the 
system of shop management. Every man) 
appears to be fully aware that success de- 
pends upon his doing his best work, and no | 
idleness is tolerated in any one. The high- | 
est positions ina shop are open to any one | 
who can prove his worth, and every man | 
works with this incentive. 

‘* A great fault of the Chicago system is the 
difficulty of a man over forty-five finding 
work. There are many men in good posi- 
tions over that age who will, in all proba- 
bility, retain them for some years and retire 
ona pension, but a newcomer of that age 
has little chance of employment, as he can- 
not expect to learn new ways. A man who 
is out of work at that age is regarded with 
suspicion, especially when trade is good, be- 
cause if he had proved that he was worth his 
position, which should be a good one after 
many years service, he would not have been 
forced out, or if he had, some other firm 
which had come into contact with him in 
business would try to secure his services. 

‘“* No man can get on in Chicago who works 
with one eye on the clock or grudgingly, 
and the man who is rewarded by promotion 
has shown himself ready to put his work 
before his personal wishes, and in many 
aases has affered to help in other depart- 
ments when necessary, in this way acquir- 
ing a comprehensive knowledge of the work 
being done. 

** It is the purpose and aim of this Consul- 
ate to keep in touch, as far as possible, with 
the business men, so asto be ina position 
to assist agents of British commercial 
houses coming here on business or in 
answering inquiries, but itis of no use if 
the agents fail to come to the Consulate for 
assistance, or if merchants at home make no 

inquiries. The number of inquiries on 
commercial matters have increased consider- 
ably during the past year, but no idea can 
be formed as to what assistance the infor- 
mation given has proved. These inquiries 
are not answered until as many persons as 
possible, engaged inthe trade mentioned, 
have been interviewed, and every effort is 
made that the information given shall be 
reliable. Great courtesy is shown by every 
one in assisting the Consulate in obtaining 
information, government, state, city officials 
and merchants giving all the assistance 


requested. : s 
“It is reported that the French Govern- 


ment is to found schools in the United 
States for young men to study economic 
science and engineering. The reported 
plans are to keep about two hundred boys 
for a four-year course in New York and 
Chicago for economic science, and in Pitts 
burg and Chicago for engineering. At 
these places American methods would be 


somewhere since last year, or has been 
going the rounds unnoticed by us. We 
searcely think the bees would be very busy 
early in April, @ven as far south as Illinois. 
In the Eastern, Northern and Middle States 
they may find some pollen on the willow 
catkins in April, but we never found them 


| gathering much honey until near the last of 


May even around Philadelphia. The white 
clover season begins in Massachusetts about 
the first of June, and the basswood near the 
last of the month or in July. The beekeeper 
should know very nearly when to expect 
it in his section, and should plan by spring 
feeding and all other possible methods to 
havea strong colony ready to begin work 
then. If they can get six weeks of good 
honey flow, they should store a good many 
pounds in the supers in that time, especially 
if provided with comb or foundation all 
ready to begin workon. After that, ,unless 
there is an unusual amount of honey-bear- 
ing plants near, such as a field of buck- 
wheat, we do not expect them to store much 
until the goldenrod comes. in the fall. 


Whatever the bees get from the fruit 
tree and maple blossoms is no more in this 
section than they need for brood. Where 
the orchards are very large and contain 
varieties that are in bloom both early and 
late they may gather more than they need 
for that purpose, and in such a case the 
supers should be put on earlier. We like to 
have them on when the honey flow begins, 
but not long before. 

We give once more a formula for making 
a sugar candy for spring feeding of bees, 
and this time it isan old English formula, 
which they much prefer to the syrup used 
in this country. Take three-quarters of a 
pint of water, and let it boil in a saucepan, 
then gradually stir in six pounds of best 
white lump sugar. Keep it boiling, and stir 
to prevent burning. To know when it is 
done dip the finger into cold water, then into 
the sugar, then back into the water. If prop- 
erly done it will be crisp and brittle on the 
finger. Or drop a little on a plate, and 
if it sets tolerably hard in cooling it is 
well cooked. lf soft and sticky when tested, 
boil a little longer, but when it sets hard 
take off the fire and stir until it begins to set 
in the kettle. Place clean papers in saucers 
and pour out the candy onthem. Ina half 
hour it should be ready for use. Be very 
careful that it does not burn, as burnt sugar 
is injurious when it is fed in cold weather. 
This is better liked for cold weather than a 
syrup,and one of those papers of candy 
placed above the frames of the hive will 
soon be carried down tothe brood frames, 
and many claim it to be as good as, or better 
for bee feeding in the spring, than sheets of 
honey. 


We do not like to assert that every colony 
should be given a new queen each spring, 
as does one writer on bee topics, for when 
one has given a large honey production one 
year we would keep that queen as long as 
she continued to be profitable, and raise 
both queens and drones from her, for we 
consider a good strain of drones of almost 
equal importance to a good queen. But 
there is no doubt but that tne bees will de- 
generate by promiscuous inbreeding as much 
as animals or poultry, and colonies that 








studied and the energy absorbed, and after 
the course is completed the young men will 
return to France to put the ideas and 
methods they have gathered into practical 
use. The experiment will be interesting, 
especially as to how the young men of 
twenty-one to twenty-four will persuade the 
older men to adopt their methods, and 
whether on their return to the old conditions 
they will not either fall into the ways of 
conducting business there, or desert their 
ountry and return to a place where their 
methods will be acceptable. 

*“* The consular district of Chicago covers 
fourteen States, having a total area of over 
1,000,000 square miles, with 19,000,000 in- 
habitants. Over 300,000 square miles are 
still vacant, and there are about 19,000 re- 
served as forests. Of the land still open to 
settlement over one-quarter is arid or semi- 
arid, and much of the other is rough moun- 
tain land. There are thirty cities inthe dis- 
trict, each with uver 25,000inhabitants. All 
these are manufacturing towns to some ex- 
tent, and in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin 
every small town has one or more factories 
at work. Furniture factories are scattered 
all over these States, and many manufact- 
urers have found the advantages of starting 
in small towns, especially near the lakes, to 
be saving in rent, wages, owing to less cost 
of living and raw material.’ 

Rees 
Butter Market Easier. 


The receipts of butter have been more 
liberal, and the most of sales of best grades 
have been about a half cent below last 
week’s rates, though some choice lots have 
sold at 234 cents, but the. general selling 
price has been 23 cents. 





Buyers were will- 


have produced but little last year 
‘should have new blood added to them 
| by giving a new queen in early spring, 
| before the honey tlow begins. And we 
| would allow no colony to produce drones 
‘that had not proved itself productive. In 
| about two months‘ after the new queen is 
| introduced the entire colony will be of her 
| breeding, as has been proven by introduc- 
| ing an Italian queen into a colony of black 
bees. Two months later scarcely a bee 


can be found without the yellow bands. 





Not oniy should surplus boxes be made 
ready with the frames filled with comb or 
good sheets of foundation, but there should 
be one and perhaps two empty hives made 
ready before the honey tlow commences. It 
is almost impogsible, unless hives are often 
opened and the queen cells cut out, to pre- 
vent one or more swarms leaving each strong 
colony. Nor do we think it is policy to stop 
them in this way. The loss by such fre- 
quent disturbance of the hive and the gain 
by increase of colonies is an offset against 
any loss by swarming, though if they have 
room to store honey in the upper box or 
boxes they are less anxious to swarm 
than when they are crowded. But 
when they are ready to swarm they will 
not wait for a carpenter to build a hive 
for them, but would rather take to the 
woods and find a hollow tree. Many a good 
swarm has been lost because the owner 
was not ready forthem. If there are indi- 
cations of swarming listen at the hive in 
the morning, and if the shrill piping of the 
queen is heard, do not leave home to go far 
that day, unless upon a matter of much 
greater importance than the swarm of bees. 
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This sound, made by the bee before she 
leads out the swarm, if once heard cannot 
be mistaken for anything else, and while it 
may sometimes be heard the day before they 
swarm, it is especially ciear on the morning 
they intend to leave, though a cloudy after- 
noon or a cold wind may hinder them after 
they are all ready. 





>> 


Mr. Carnegie to Young America. 


In an interesting book just published, 
Andrew Carnegie, captain of industry, has 


America concerning business success. Witn 
breezy directness and great vigor, Mr. 


this volume on many topics of vital interest. | 


habit is aterrible enemy to fight; that there 
is scarcely an instance of fortune-making by 
speculation: that gamesters invariably die ‘ 
poor; that the rising young man must do | 
something beyond what is expected of him; | 
and that if he is wise, he will ‘* boss ‘his 
boss’? as soon as he can, and do it early in 
life. ’ 

No young man evef* lived, said Mr. Car- | 
negie, who had not-a chanee. And in his 
opening chapter, “The Road to Business 
Success,” he advises his readers to put all | 
their eggs in one basket and then watch | 
that basket. He further implores young | 
men to be industrious, to live within their | 
own income, to let no man know more of | 
their specialty than they do,—and above all | 
things to think. | 
But sound as is the greater part of Mr. | 
Carnegie’s advice, he does not fail to make ) 
the mistake, common to uneducated men, of | 
undervaluing the good of college train- | 
ing. In his chapter, ‘‘How te Win a} 
Fortune,” he notes the absence of college | 
graduates from the list of hishly success- | 
fui men, and would, therefore, have us think | 
that a college education is scarcely worth | 
having. It is all natural enough, reasons 
Mr. Carnegie. ‘‘ The prize takers in the 
business world have the start by many 
years of the college graduate. They have 
entered the race invariably in their teens, 
in the most valuable of all years for learn- 
ing, from fourteen to twenty. During this 
period the college student has been storing 
his mind with knowledge which, so. far as 
business affairs are concerned, is of small 
value to him.”’ 

What Mr. Carnegie, of course, does not 
appreciate is the broad field of interest de- 
nied forever to the uneducated man, and 
teeming always with new wonders to the 
man of wide culture. Yet he would proba- 
bly grant that there is nothing in the world 
more pitiful than the sight of a man who, 
having made money enough, cannot find, 
outside the profession of money-getting, 
anything to interest him. From this awful 
fate the capitalist who has been to college 
is delivered. When the comfort of com- 
mercial pursuits fails, there is always some 
unexplored branch of learning to occupy his 
attention, some delightful intellectual ques- 
tion toward the solution of which he can bend 
his energies. On the sid of the intellect as 
well as of the bountiful hand, life is more than 
living. Mr. Carnegie certainly appreciates 
to the full man’s duty to contribute by his 
wea th to the good of the community in 
which he is-placed. To try to make the 
world in some way better than you found it 
is, he rightly holds, to have a noble motive 
inlite. But there are other ways than the 
giving of money in which this can be accom- 
plished. Even the most generous gifts to 
philanthropy would amount to little were 
there not intelligent, educated, unselfish 


endowment. 

So, admirable as Mr. Carnegie’s book is, 
it must be taken with the proverbial pinch 
of salt. If Young America were ever to 
abandon educational aspiration and work 
only with great wealth in view, our country 
would be a poor thing indeed. 


Volcanic Eruptions. 


The islands of Martinique and St. Vin- 
cent, where there has been such terrible de- 
struction and loss of life by volcanic erup- 
tions, are not among the recent acquisitions 
of the United States, but that does not re- 
lieve us of our duty asa Christian and a 
charitable people, and as almost their 
nearest neighbors, excepting those almost 
as poor as themselves, and in a possible 
fear of similar disasters. The sum of $200,- 
000, appropriated by Congress for their 
relief, would be grossly inadequate if it 
were not supplemented by the contributions 
of those charitably inclined and financially 
able in our cities and towns. It is now re- 
ported that there have been more than 
thirty thousand killed on the two islands, 
but that there remain about fifty thousand 
homeless fugitives, some of them almost 
naked, and many of them suffering for the 
very necessaries of life, of which food is 
not the least. Luckily our Government 
warehouses have had suppliesof both food 
and clothing stored for an emergency, and 
they have been quickly placed on board 
ship and sent to these unfortunate sufferers, 
and probably will reach them before this 
paper reaches its readers. But the feeding 
of these few or many who have escaped from 
the disaster is not all. They must be pro- 
vided with homes, on the islands or else- 
where. They must be provided with the 
means of sustaining themselves in the near 
future. The hero of our boyhood, Robin- 
son Crusoe, would have perished a miser- 
able death, if it had not been for the stores 
which he found on board the vessel that 
was wrecked with him. But to furnish food, 
clothing and the means of making new 
homes and sustaining life are not all that 
these people need, and need quickly, if 
there are thirty thousand dead to be buried 
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or cremated, or such of them as were not 





been giving much good advice to Young | 


Carnegie expresses himself very clearly in | 


He tells his young readers that the drink | 


power to direct the expenditure of the; 


cremated by the rain of fire. This must be 
a task of a charitable people, and the 
United States should join with all other 
civilized people, as she has already done in 
this work. There are scientists who say 
that the United States has the greater re- 
sponsibility, as the deposits of silt from the 
Mississippi and Rio Grande rivers have been 
such as to break the earth’s crusts along 
the coast of those islands, and. allow water 
to flow in upon the subterranean fires. 
Whether this is true or not we do not know, 
and if true, the United States cannot pre- 
vent water from flowing down hill, or from 
carrying with it deposits from the land it 
passes through, and we prefer the scientific 
explanation to that which likens it to the 
judgment of an offended Deity, who thus 
punished them as he did Sodom and Gomor- 
rah for their wickedness. 
<-> 


Appeal for Blind Babies. 


The Boston Nursery for Blind Babies was 
opened Jan. 1, 1901. 
The establishment of an undertaking like 








| this means a special line of endeavor to ben- 


efit at the earliest possible period the baby 


who begins life so seriously handicapped. | 


It not only lends the helping hand to the 
mother in the home who needs sympathy 
and advice, but above all to the poor mother 
who is often the bread-winner of the family, 
and with other children to care for has 
very limited time to give to her blind baby; 
so the little one sits in darkness, and falls 


| into the bad habits of swaying the body 


shaking the head and hands, which, if in- 
dulged, are weakening and debilitating to 
mind and body. 


It isto save them from mental as well as | 


physical degeneracy that the Nursery was 
started. Supplementing the work of the 
Infirmary, it takes the poor and deserted 
baby, provides a home, loving care, good 
food, fresh air, plenty of sunshine, and not 
only builds up the delicate body and maxes 
it a happy, loving child, but through intelli- 
gent methods may be able to save a remnant 
of sight which will be invaluable in latter 
years. To correct an evil is not so wise as 
to foresee and prevent it. 
penses of the Nursery have been met by 
voluntary contributions. 

In order to provide afund sufficient for 
the permanent maintenance of the corpora- 
tion, a society, known as the Blind Babies 
Aid Society, has been formed, of which Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mellen,1590 Massachusetts avenue, 
Cambridge, is treasurer. Applications for 
membership, contributions and any further 
information will be cheerfully supplied by 
her. ’ 


SS 
<- 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 

The Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1901 1s now in press, and it 
is hoped will be ready for distribution some 
time in June. As usual this volume is in 
three parts. In accordance with law, the 
first part is devoted to the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the second 
part consists of the miscellaneous articles 
contributed by the various scientists and 
heads of divisions, while the appendix con- 
tains the directory of the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and lists of 
various agricultural, horticultural and dairy 
associations. 

The Year Book is a volume of about eight 
hundred pages, and is illustrated with a 
frontispiece, ninety plates, of which eigh- 
teen are handsomely colored. The regular 
edition is five hundred thousand copies, of 
which 470,000 are by law placed to the credit 
of senators, representatives and delegates 
in Congress, the remaining thirty thousand 
being allotted to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The volume contains thirty-three mis- 
cellaneous articles, the most important of 
which are: ‘Some Problems of the Rural 
Common School,’? by A. C. True; ‘ Insects 
as Carriers and Spreaders of Disease,’’ by 
L. O. Howard; ‘‘ The Future Demand for 
American Cotton,” by J. L. Watkins; 
** Progress in Plant and Animal Breed- 
ing,” by Willet M. Hays; “ Agricult- 
ural Seed,’ by A. J. Pieters; ‘* Mohair 
and Mohair Manufactures,” by George 


Convict Labor in the Southern States,” by 
J. A. Holmes; ‘*‘ Agriculture in the Tropi- 
cal Islands of the United States,’ by O. F. 
Cook; ‘* Little Known Fruit Varieties Con- 
sidered Worthy of Wider Dissemina- 
tion,”” by William A. Taylor; ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Co-operation in Object-Lesson Road 
Work,” by Martin Dodge; ‘* The Home 
Fruit Garden,’”’ by L. C. Corbett; ‘* Two 
Vanishing Game Birds,” by A. K. Fisher; 
** Experimental Work with Fungous D1s- 
ease of Grasshoppers,”’ by L. O. Howard; 
** Floods and Flood Warnings,” by H. C. 
Frankenfield; ‘‘ Progress of the Beet-Sugar 
Industry in the United States,’”’ by Walter 
H. Evans; ‘‘ The Hemp Industry in the 
United States,’’ by Lyster H. Dewey; ‘‘ The 
Chinook Winds,’ by Alvin T. Burrows; 
“The Tuberculin Test for Tuberzulosis,’’ 
bv D. E. Salmon; and ‘*‘ Commercial Apple 
Orcharding,’’ by G. B. Brackett. 


is that told by Mr. C. L. Marlatt, tine assist- 
ant entomologist of the Department of Ag- 
rivulture, who has just returned to this 
country after a year’s exploration in China 
and Japan. 

Mr. Marlatt is engaged in this country 
principally in the study of scale insects, and 
he has paid particular attention to the San 
Jose scale, which is not only causing trouble 
to the farmers and horticulturists, but has 
often led to international complications, 
arising from the refusal of foreign countries 
to allow our fruits and nursery stock to be 
imported. 
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have contended that this country is the 
home of the ‘brute’ (the San Jose scale), 
and as such our products of the orchard 
should not be allowed to land on their shores, 
as they might and do bring with them the 
little insect which has caused us so much 
trouble,” said Mr. Marlatt when questioned 
as to his labors. 

‘*In my work I have been led to believe 
that such is not a true condition of things, 
but I have contended that the scale has come 
to us from some other land, particularly the 
far East. A year ago, partly at my own ex- 
pense and partly that of the Department of 
Agriculture, I went to Japan armed with 
all sorts of theoretical ammunition, pre- 
pared to make war on the San Jose scale if 
I found it there. 

‘© T spent nearly six months in the archipel- 
ago, finding the scale in various localities, 
but after continued investigations I came to 
the conclusion that Japan has imported her 
mites from California, as many of her 
purserymen have imported stock from the 
United States. 

**T then decided to make a pilgimage to 
China, for I still adhered to my opinion that 
the East is the home of our little enemy, and 
my conclusion was to explore China as 
mucn as possible, not only studying the San 
Jose scale but other scale insects which are 
not very destructive in the United States at 
present, but might be so if allowed to come 
here. 

**T found China very interesting, and ex- 
pected obstacles due to my lack of knowl- 


Literature. 


“The Captain of the Gray Horse Trow). 
by Hamlin Garland, published by Ha, 
& Brothers, is an American novel of |, 
and adventure in the West. Apart fr: 
originality and dramatic interests the st., 
gives a most vivid picture of frontier lif. 
the plains and in a Western army j) 
Many a pretty picture is pictured in +, 
rural lives, also where comforts abound a: 
difficulties arise. This little tale of Capta 
Curtis, who tries to cross a divide with }, 
friend Bennett, a trapper, to test a Sit), 
tent’s staying qualities, of a mountain hors. 
is most delightfully pictured and deep: 
interesting. Captain Curtis is ar. 
markable character, and brings jn; 
the book a certain color with }; 
many adventures and experiences, an 
his fondness for adventure develops 1, 
only a very strong character, but bring 
forth into the work of Mr. Garland a seri: 
of true situations which are not only yer, 
original, but intensely exciting and cleve; 











edge of the native language and customs I 
saw swept aside, as many of the Orientals 


enable me tc travel conveniently. 

** After spending a short time around | 
Shanghai and the southern portion of 
China, which, by the way, corresponds al- | 
most exactly with the conditions in the 
Philippines, I went northward to Tien Tsin 
and then to Pekin. At this place I had all | 
the work I could attend to, for the region | 
that city and the Great Wall 
fairly swarmed with the San _ Jose 
scale,—a condition not to be equaled 
elsewhere. Not only did I find condi- 
tions there which convinced me that this 
was the home of the scale, but I found, too, 
that the little ‘brute’ was followed by a 
voracious winged insect, which seemed to 
wax fat on the carcasses of the scale in- 
sects, making it his only duty to destroy the 
fruitman’s enemy. A study of this insect’s 
habits showed that where it cannot obtain | 
the scale insect it will die for want of | 
food, refusing toturn on the fruit and eat | 
it. I shipped about two hundred of these | 





| mites or parasites to the United States last | 


fall, and, in spite of very careful attention | 
by the officials here, only two awaited ar! 
arrival in this country a couple of weeks | 
ago. 

‘** These two, however, seem to be sturdy | 
little fellows, and by careful nursing and a 
full diet on San Jose scales they have in- 


These hundred mites have not been given 
their freedom as yet,as they are too pre- 
cious. I have them ina cage made of mos- 
quito screening attached to a tree infected 
with the seale. I expecta brood ina week 
or so, and probably, barring accidents, they 
will have increased to such an extent that | 
we may commenee to distribute them to 
careful horticulturists who know how to 
handle them, and to the various colleges 
and experiment stations. 

‘*There are other insects which prey 
upon the San Jose scale, but none which 
destroy it to any such extent as this one. 
I think we may have made a discovery 
which will prove of great value to our fruit 
growers.”’ 
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HOOD FARM SALE. 
Heed Farm Pogis Family. 

In buying Hood Farm Pogis the pur- 
chaser is not running the risk of gettinga 
bull that may not prove to be a successful 
breeder. He has established this great 
family at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
thereby proving his ability to reproduce and 
his prepotency as a sire. He is handsome, 
and he illustrates the old adage that ‘‘ hand- 
some is that handsome does.”’ He has 
headed the show herd from Hood Farm 
for five years, has won in the hottest com- 


spoke ‘ pigeon-English,’ fluently enough to 
| told, brings out new characters, which are 


| events of his career. 





petition, and has sired stock that were great 
winners. His daughters have developed | 
into deep, rich milkers and cows of great | 
constitution and capacity. When we look | 
at Kathletta’s Fancy, the dam of [lood | 
Farm Pogis, it is readily seen that his siring | 
good-looking stock as well as great dairy 

cows is not an accident. She has a butter 

record of 17 pounds 6? ounces, and milked 

in one day 50 pounds 6 ounces, in one month | 
1416 pounds 1 ounce, in one year 11,784 | 
pounds 2 ounces, in two consecutive years | 
22,374 pounds. Sheisa very beautiful cow, | 





as is shown by her picture. 
The daughters of Hood Farm Pogis are 
| young, but he has the following in the 14- 


Fayette Thompson: ‘* Road Building with pound list: Oonan 4th of H. F. 19 pounds | 


'7 ounces, Oonan 8th of H. F. 15 pounds | 





144 ounces, Oonan 17th of H. F.15 pounds 
2 ounces, Oonan 7thof H. F.14 pounds 7 | 
ounces, Oonan 15th of H. F. 14 pounds 6 | 
ounces, Oonan 14th of H. F. 14 pounds 3) 
ounces and Oonan 1lith of H. F. 14 pounds 
64 ounces. 

The Hood Farm Sale, which takes place at 
Lowell, Mass., June 11 and 12, as announced 
in our advertising columns, will include 
Hood Farm Pogis, his dam and his sons and 
daughters. They have always been in 
great demand, aud it is with regret that Mr. 
Hood lets them go. They have done much 
to prove his success as a breeder. 

The Jersey cow and Berkshire hog seem 
to be natural allies, and all Jersey owners 
should have one or more Berkshires to get 
the greatest profit from their cows. Never 
before has there been such an opportunity 
offered in the East to get, at your own price, 
Berkshires of the most approved blood, and 
| that have shown their ability to win at the 
shows. 

Milk fever has been regarded by owners of 
highly bred stock as practically sure death for 
their most valuable cows. At Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass., 2 cow came down with milk fever 
on May 6 at 4 P. M. Hood Farm Milk Fever 
Cure was administered, and the next morning the 
cow was on her feet and is now doing well. On 





“Many foreign scientists and fruitmen | Of a cow should have it on hand. 


May 9 she gave 24 pounds4ounces milk. Hood 
Farm Milk Fever Cure is not given through the 
| mouth, and may be safely administered after the 
| cow is down and unconscious. This remedy is 
| prepared by C. 1. Hood Company, Lowell, Mass. 
| Itis sent prepaid to any railroad express point 
| in the United States for $2.75,and every owner 





The story carries one through quite a bit « 
interesting detail of warrior life inte; 
mingled with bits of love, and Captain ( 

tis’s commission to relieve the situation | 

the West and to right matters with ¢), 
Indians, who claim that the cowboys a; 

treating them unjustly and driving then 
from their own territory, and seriously i), 
juring their property and belongings. “Cur 
tis gains for himself much notoriety in sul 
duing the mob with the rival of the Gra, 
Horse Troop. After the struggle the wa; 
rior proclaims himself. Brisbane comes {:, 
Elsie. Elsie warns Curtis. The Story, all 


deeply interesting, and the book is one of 
much value. 

“The True Aaron Burr,” by Charle< 
Burr Todd, published by A. S. Barnes « 
Co., New York city, is a biographica} 
sketch. Mr. Todd has ‘very cleverly made 
a most interesting character out of Aarv) 
Burr, and the story tells of Colonel Bur; 
taking into his law office several young men 
of brilliant parts whom he educated for the 
bar,;and some of whom he adopted. 
these young men, who had his confidence. 
he was fond of talking of the men and the 
This little book in so 
far as it relates tothe phases of (Colone! 
Burr’s career in controversy may be 
said to have been the inspiration of that 
gentleman himself to express his views in 
historical controversy between himself 
and the American people, for the past 
fifty years of life, to know the depth of 
falsehood and slander announced in thei: 
effort to prove Burr a traitor and murderer. 
Thehistoric fact that trial lasting months, 
with the President of the United States 
personally trying to urge on his dogs of 
war, the prejudiced jury, so compelled to 
declare the aceused and innocent person 
would have called most men, but it did not 
Aaron Burr, because there were men inter- 
ested in having him declared a traitor. Mr. 
Todd in writing this little sketch of this fa- 
mous character has brought forth quite an 
original production, and his volume is well 
worth the reading. 

A volume entitled “ Flowers and the 
Garden,” by Forbes Watson, edited by Rey. 
Canon Ellacomb, published by John Lane, 


| New York city, is one of the most attrac- 


tive of these out-of-door books that we have 
had the pleasure of reviewing this year. 
Apart from the fact that it contains inter - 
esting chapters on flowers and gardens, it 
has the flavor of containing much that is 
of value to one who is deeply interested in 
the progression of horticulture. One of 
the chief aims in this volume is to 
point out the faults of modern §gar- 


dening, because its merits are such 
as it is impossible to overlook. I» 
many instances more or less refei 


ences are made to the works of Ruskin, 
the greatest and best of art teachers, to 
whom the author has _ permitted credit. 
Very interesting chapters are written on 
the yellow and purple crocus, the violet an! 
the cowslip, the poet’s narcissus, the white 
lily and the daffodils. There are chapters 
on faults in gardening, and of the gardene: 
and flowers. Thetwo chapters on vegeta 
rian, the summer and winter vegetarian. 
and the withering of plants are exception 
ally fine. The book is especially well gotte: 
up and is one of the best out-of-door books. 
relating directly to practical gardening, th: 
has come to our notice. 

“Mr. Whitman,” a story of the Brigan 
by Elisabeth Pullen, published by Lothr 
Publishing Company, Boston, is a brig! 
original and quaintly humorous, charm 
piece of work. Mr. Jeremiah Whitma: 
practical American business man, wl. 
saledealer in tanners’ supplies, has i > 
of “Jekyll and Hyde” nature, so 
as his business side and his poetical > 
are concerned. Under his very | 
ventional exterior he has a burning 
sire to see Italy. The chance comes \ 
his uncle leaves him £5000. With thi- 
goes to Italy and has adventures. Capti: 
by brigands, he wins them by his cour 
Tefuses to ransom himself and is 


/ ually made chief of the brigands. J!) 


upon he sets the band and its operat 
upon a business basis, forms the Trave ' 
Relief Association, with bylaws anid 
liamentary code of procedure, and, 
leader of his first ‘‘ operation,’”” atta 
the coach in which the young It: 
senorita he has fallen in love with is tra 
ing. The complications are retres! 
the humor captivating, and the re 
delightful. The story is brilliant, origin 
its plot, and written in quaimt and fas 
ing English. Its humor is delightful : 
the difficult quality of archness. Jer 
is a new and fresh creation in te! 
Elizabeth Pullen’s works contain 
cleverness, like the following: ‘* And ! 
you to shave off the other whisker, @! 
quick about it!”’ said Jeremiah. — 
have an expert hand as a barber, ©! 
Birritta. Do me the pleasure at ©! 
And like a good Christian Mr. Wh' 
turned the other cheek. His speec!! 
action succeeded. The brigands burs! 
agreatlaugh. ‘‘ Perbacco, you’re 0!) 
us!” **A man of pulse, don Gerel! 
** Bravo, the American!”’ The book is 
tifully gotten up, and is one that !s >" 
be popular this season. 
Heed Farm Goes in fer the Confirm” 
Tests. 

An expert, sent by Prof. J. B. Lindse) 
Massachusetts Experiment Station at \" 
is making confirmed tests of some of t!'' 
that will be in the great auction sale to be |" 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., June 11 and ! 
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Poultry. 


“Practical Poultry Points. 


ifens are almost as near being. foolish ‘as 
iman beings. If they are kept without 
ting an unusual length of time they will 
ereat, much to their injury, but most often 
the food is a soft mash, as they” can 
sually put whole grain through their mill 
vizzard in such a way that it does them 
harm. The mash they cannot always 
inage when they have a full crop fast 
sigh to prevent its fermenting, and either 
duly distending the crop or causing it to 
ss through the gizzard and intestines so 
to cause a diarrhea. Green food they 
n usually eat all they desire without 
nger, but if they have been long with- 

it they may eat it when it 





wilted, or eat dry or frost-bitten grass | There are a great many methods of feed ‘| 
v4 y ods of feed- | | 


hay chaff until they are crop bound, 
id if long deprived of water, they will 
rge themselves with it to an injurious ex- 
nt, eat snow or pick up bits of ice until 
eutirely checks egg production, if it does 
ot kill the fowl. If they do not have salt 
.sularly in their food, they will eat enough 
it to kill them, but when they have it 
very day in their food, they may be trusted 
» zo toa heap of salt, and they will seldom 
ike more than one pick at it. These facts 
mphasize the importance of feeding and 
atering at regular seasons, and if any cir- 
mstanees prevent this from being done, 
exercising care that they do not eat or 
ink too much at one time. 


In the April number of Farm Poultry is 
ietter from a man who claims to be keep- 
« 1200 hens, and says that it has cost $1.75 
year the past year to supply food for his 
ens,and he gets about ten dozen a year 
om each, which sell at an average of 


‘wenty cents adozen. He thinks this is but, 


oor pay for laboring nearly sixteen hours a 
iay with them, excepting three intervals of 
iifteen minutes each for his meals, and for 
ie capital invested in buildings, incubators, 
brooders, fowl, ete. 

Now we have had the care of hens for 
more than fifty years, beginning at ten years 
old or less, and up toa few years ago, ex- 

epting the time we were in the army, when 
we could not raise a chicken until after 
lark, and not often then. We have had 
slack Spanish, Brown and White Leghorns, 
White and Partridge Cochins, Light and 
Dark Brahmas and Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
We had several times kept an account of 
the cost of food boaght for them, and not 
since 1870 has it amounted to $1 a year for 
an old fowl, and fifty cents for spring 


chickens kept until January, or thirty cents | 


for those sold as broilers or roasting chick- 
ens, and we have sold both at $1 each. We 
also kept account of the eggs laid many 
times, and the record never went as low as 
ten dozen to ahen in the year, usually neasly 
or exeeeding twelve dozen, although we 
usually put eggs under every hen that was 
broody up to Sept. 1. If she had raised 
a ood litter of chickens earlier than that, 
we might keep her over asan incubator and 
brooder the next season, but sometimes 
we found such hens good layers in winter 
after they had been broken of the desire to 
hatch another litter. Then the next spring 
we set them again, and, if another hen 
would take their chickens, made them hatch 
out two eluteches, and when they became 
broody again they were killed. We never 
sold one of them as a spring chicken, but do 
not know what they were called after we 
sold them. We have had both Leghorn and 
Black Spanish prove good sitters and 
mothers, excepting that the black hens did 
not like white chickens, and the Leghorns 
lid not like black chickens. 

But to return to our report of the letter 
on“ Farm Poultry.’? The writer classes in 
the food for poultry, cut bone, and cut 
clover at $40 per ton or more if bought in 
small amounts. We desire to say that dried 
and ground beef scraps at $35 a ton are 


much better for the health of the poultry | 


ind for egg production than cut bone, and 
one pound of it contains more nutrition 


than four to six pounds of the ground bone. | 


It is always sweet, and never gives bowel 


troubles, and can be kept on hand for | 


weeks. As for cut clover, it is a good food, 
but we do not think that sold at $2 per hun- 
dred pounds is any better than the baled 
clover hay that we have been quoting at $12 
to 812.50 aton. Seald them and let them 
be covered from four to twenty-four hours, 
and we think the bale hay would prove the 
best, if it was a good sample. 

Then he speaks of oats at 65 to 75 cents a 
bushel and wheat at $1.50 a bushel. We 
think both are too high at these prices, and 
would use one part corn totwo parts wheat 
bran while they remained so. Then he tells 
about the cost of potatoes, beets, turnips 
and cabbages. When we were growing 
those crops for the market, we did not think 
that what we used for the hens were of any 
especial value, while when we had to buy 


them we could get the roots at about ten | 


cents a bushel, and unmerchantable cab- 
bages at 25 to 50 cents per hundred by count, 
vad the most we ever paid was $1 a hundted, 
vid that included payment for carting quite 
i. distance, and helping us put them in the 
eliar. 

But we think the greater difference be- 


veen our accounts and those of the writer | 


| some others we have seen would be 
ind in the chicken account. We will 
lertake to hateh and grow chickens 
wigh, even with the so called non-sitting 
eds, after they are two years old, to sell 


more money than it will cost to feed botb | 
sand chickens. But we would not use | 


evs of those small breeds for hatching, 


only enough to keep our flock good. | 


with the Plymouth Rocks, Light 
ihmas and probably the Wyandottes, we 
ld expect the eggs to be all profit, 
i perhaps to get more profit than 


value of the eggs. We speak doubt- | 


of the; Wyandottes only because 
never had but a few that we bought 
sitting when the Plymouth Rocks would 
sit, and they were good sitters and good 
thers, but ran with the chickens longer 
re returning to laying than any other 
( weever had, unless it might be some 
old mongrel fowl. Barred Plymouth 
s set three or four weeks later would 
ying again before the Wyandottes, and 
often begun before they stopped caring 
their chickens. We never had any 
rs excepting them and Black Spanish 
hat. 


enti lass Paci 
Poultry and Game. 


‘ceipts of Northern and Eastern fresh- 
ed poultry have been light. Some spring 
‘lers have been brought in and are 
ed at 35 to 38 cents a pound for two- 
d birds, and one-pound birds sell at 50 


cents a pair. Choice roasting chickens | 


/27 cents a pound. Extra choice fowl 
\4 to 15 cents, and common to good 12 to 
ents. Pigeons from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
en for choice and common to good 75 
's to $1.25. Choice squabs $2.25 to $2.50 
tern iced fowl in full supply, and 
“y little demand for them. Fowl are 
0 124 cents, old roosters 94 cents and 
keys 14 to 15 cents. The frozen stock 


| takes a wider range. Chickens 14 to 15 cents 
| for choice and 11°to 12 cents for common. 
Broilers 16 to 17 cents for choice and 14 to 15 


common to good, and 12 to 124 cents for 


weights 17 to18 cents. Live poultry in light 


from 1 to 14 pounds each. Roosters are 8 to 


are some small capons in cold storage, and 





does not change much. 


> 


Care of Chickens. 





| ing chicks. They are all the best, and no 


| doubt they are all worthy of consideration. | 
| I speak more particularly of brooder | 
| chickens, as they are what my experience | } 
_ has been largely with, although we raise, late 


| in the season, a good many with hens, but 


prefer the brooder to the hen, as the brooder | 
does not Gevour half the choice bits that 
| | want my chickens to have. I have tried | 


|many different methods of feeding, as a 
| matter of experiment, for the best results, 
| and have settled down to the one I get the 
| best results from, with the least amount of 
'labor. One of the mistakes that is made is 
| feeding too soon after hatching. Nature 
| has provided the chick with a good square 
| meal before coming out of the shell, and it 
_is not best to force digestion by >lacing 
|food before them until that has been 
| well digested. Ido not feed for thirty-six 
|hours after hatching, and our breeder 
; recommends not feeding for seventy-two 
| hours, and says he gets stronger and more 
vigorous chickens. Feeding too soon is apt 
| to produce bowel trouble and indigestion, 
| and we all know that have tried it that a 
| chicken that is not well started is not worth 
| raising; they never grow well. 
|. AS soon as they are taken from the incu- 
| bator, I provide them with a dish of drink- 


| img water and coarse sand to scratch and | 


| pick at. The first meal that is served up to 
them is the infertile eggs that have been 
| taken from the incubator, boiled hard and 
broken up shell and all. How they do en- 
| joy them! Don’t feed them quite all they 
| will eat, keep them so they will be glad to 
see you each time you call around. It is 
a little more trouble to feed little and 


often, but I assure you the results are | 
enough better to pay tor the trouble. The) 


next feed consists of hard-boiled eggs with 
| a few bread-crumbs, then a dish of bread 
and milk, which they are very fond of. 
Change the diet as often as you can; it is 
necessary to keep the appetite good for 
rapid growth. 

Atno time overfeed. For the first ten 
days it is well to feed five or six timesa day, 
gradually reducing the times until they are 
gotten on to three meals a day. 

It is necessary to keep them busy to have 
good healthy, growing chickeus, and, of 
course, they must have some inducement to 


scratch. When small I put millet seed in | 


the litter, and how their little legs will go to 
get it out! 

At the end of a week or ten days of baby 
feeding, | commence the feeding of mash 
and grains. I make a mash of wheat bran, 
perhaps two-thirds bran mixed with one- 
third Indian meal and middlings with the 
addition of beef scraps or animaljmeal, and 
once or twice a week the addition of a 
little bone meal. I gradually increase the 
amount of beef scraps until [ use about 


one-third meat in their mash, which I | 


always give oncea day. As the chickens 
grow older the addition of ground oats is 
used in the mash, if broilers are wanted. 
More Indian meal will be better. The mash 


is mixed with boiling water or milk, some- | 


times one and sometimes the other, as dry 
as can be with the addition of a little salt. 
After four weeks old I do not intend to 
| feed mash but once a day, usually in the 
morning, yet it is well to change the time 
of feeding, as they enjoy not knowing what 
is {o come next. For grain I feed chicken 
| corn, cracked, or whole wheat, and some 
| kind of green food every day, either lettuce 
| or cabbage, or green grass if they cannot 
| get it for themselves, and at all times keep 
| plenty of fresh water and chicken grit by 
|them, also charcoal. If it can be had, 
| don’t fail togive them plenty of milk, as it 
is of the greatest valuein growing chickens. 
| It is not well to feed whole oats to chickens 
| unless the hulls be taken off, as the hulls 
will stick in the crop and cause death. Yet 
I value them greatly for growing them. 

As I have said before, don’t at any time 
overfeed, it will bring trouble with it; but, 
on the other hand, no good results can or 
will come from not feeding enough. The 
chickens must be kept growing if there is 
| to beprofit in them. 





| Don’t neglec: to feed meat in some form 
either to your breeders or broilers; it is of 
| the greatest importance. For pullets it is 


than oidinary success with poultry, how 


sbe managed to have her pullets lay so} 


much better and earlier, and why she could 


than any one else. Her answer was: “I 
| feed meat from the cradle to the grave.” 
I had five Plymouth Rock pullets hatched 


onthe isth of April. Two commenced to | 
lay the first week in September, the other | 


three the last week in September, and, 


time have layed every day. I do not at- | 


tribute their ability to lay to a ‘“‘ laying 
strain,” but to the manner of their feed 


did not have ** farm range ”’ either. 
ness, as more flesh, at less expense, can be 
produced by the use of meat. Allow me to 
read from Bulletin 79 from the Maine State 


College Experiment Station, from experi- | 


ments made the past season, in regard to the 
feeding of meat for fattening chickens: 

The use of meat meal in chicken fatten- 
ing: Late in the season forty chickens that 
were 161 days old, and averaged in weight a 
little over five pounds each, were divided 
into ten lots. Each lot of four birds was put 
intoa small fattening coop and fed for 
twenty-eight days. These coops one to five, 
constituting group 1, were fed from a 
mixture of one hundred pounds of corn 
meal, one hundred pounds of wheat 
middlings, and fifty pounds of meat meal. 
Twice daily, as needed for use, parriige 
was made from this mixture with cold 
water. Those in coops 6 to 10, constitut- 
ing group 2, were fed on porridge made 
from equal quantities of corn meal and 
wheat middlings. The porridge was also 
| made with cold water. 
| ‘The average increase in weight of each of 
the twenty birds fed without meat meal was 
72 pounds, and the average increase of those 


| fed with meat meal was .92 pounds. Where 


cents for common. Fowl! 10} to 114 cents for | 


choice. Choice small turkeys scarce and | 
firm at 18 to 19 cents, large and mixed | 


supply and choice Eastern or South Shore | 
selling steadily. Some small lots of choice | 
broilers have sold at 25 to 30 cents a pound, ' 
10 cents a pound, and fowl 124 cents. There | 
perhaps some game birds, but the demand | 


is so small that it is not worth quoting | |. 
them, though we think the range of prices | | - 


indispensable to early laying. I once asked | 
a lady of my acquaintance who has more | 


get a cent or two more for her dressed fowl | 


strange as it may seem, those pullets have | 
layed all winter and are laying now. They | 
have only stopped laying a week or ten days | 
after laying out their litter, and much of the | 


from the time they were hatched. They | 


Meat is of equal value in the broiler busi- | 


| 




















OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG, ‘‘ YORKSHIRE SQUIRE.” 
Owned by Howard Gould, New York. 





| no meat meal was fed 12.07 pounds of dry 
meal produced a similar gain. 

This indicates that where one-fifth of the 
food used was meat meal a pound of gain 
in the live birds was made by the use of 
about one-lifth less weight of food than 
where no meat meal was used. The mixt- 
ure containing the meat meal cost 1.15 cents 
per pound, while the mixture without meat 
meal cost one cent per pound. Where meat 
meal was fed a pound of live weight of 
chicken was made at a cost of 13.88 cents. 
Where no meat meal was used a pound of 
gain cost 14.96 cents. 

These tests were made with birds that 
were afivanced in age and growth, and the 
| gains were slow and expensive. In other 
feeding tests that we have made with chick- 
ens that were from one hundred to 130 days 
old, the gains have been much greater, and 
the costs per pound as small as five to eight 
cents, when the meal used was reckoned at 
the same price per pound as in this test. 
| I give plenty of exercise, but I do not con- 
| ider farm range as necessary to success 

with poultry. It is nice, one can raise an 
‘unlimited number, and the inconvenience of 
limited space is obviated, and without 
doubt it is le.s care and expense, as they 





willsupply themselves with half their liv-, 


ing, and many of the things one would 
have to give in small quantities, but I 
believe the person with limited space can 
produce as good chickens as the person 
with the “farm range,” but not so many, 
nor with so little care. To convince myself 
of the fact, last season I split a flock of 
chickens, and sent half of them into the 
country for their health; the others I cared 
for in my own way, and when the 
fall round-up came, my chickens were the 
better. I know they had the best of care, all 
he range they wanted, plenty of milk, wit 

water and grain to go to when they wished 
I tell you what I do think, from experience: 
it is not the “farm range’ that is 
the secret of the supreme results, it is 
small flocks. There area few things abso- 
lutely necessary for good results: First, 
| cleanliness, shade and the avoidance of lice. 
Lice seem to go in the air; in hot weather it 
is necessary tu dust with powder as often as 
once a week to keep away lice, and the 
coops must be cleaned often, as lice will 
| breed in a night. 

While many of you no doubt grow chick- 
ens with just as good or better results, I 
have tried to get the best results at the least 
labor. I have tried many ways, and have 
found the making and baking of cake, and 
many other things that chickens enjoy, is 
not necessary to their welfare, but that pa- 
tience, care, and never neglect of details, 
and more than all the rest, a liking for 
chickens is necessary for success.--Corre- 
spondent Lewiston Journal. 


> 
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White Leghorn Eggs. 


In almost all the large city markets White 
Leghorn fresh eggs are given the prefer- 
ence,and they command a cent or more a 
dozen in all of the highest class trade. It 
may be folly to attempt to prove that the 
eggs have any superior qualities to those 
laid by other breeds, beyond the fact that 
they are large, white and attractive in 
appearance; but it is not necessary for the 
grower to demonstrate any such fact. All 
that is required of him is to know that peo- 
ple will pay more for such eggs. 

The other fact that the White Leghorns 
are excellent layers, beating all other breeds 
when properly fed and cared for, should be 
sufficient to make these birds the standa1 
for all farms where eggs are the chief end 
in view. The accusation that the White 
Leghorns are only good layers in warm 
weather, and of little value for cold weather 
when eggs are the highest, has something of 
| truth in it, but it would be difficult to prove 
that any breed selects winter as a special 
time for laying. 

It is possible, however, to train almost 
,any breed to compromise a little,and do 
more laying in cold weather than they natu- 
rally do. Likewise itis possible to get 
much better results from the White Leg- 
horns in winter by giving them good winter 
quarters, plenty of the right kind of food 
and everything that makes them comfort- 
able. One reason why they. do not lay so 
well in winter is that they area _ thinly 
| feathered breed and they feel the first cold 
weather more than most chickens.* Conse- 
' quently they should have their winter 

quarters prepared for them very early, 
leven by the middle of October, and if 
housed then in warm quarters their laying 
| will not be checked so soon. 

| The temperature of the winter quarters 
| for the Leghorns should never be allowed to 
| drop below 40°, and 10° to 20° above this 
| will suit them better. If this even tempera- 
ture is maintained, and the proper food 
| given, their supply of winter eggs will be 
| greatly increased. They are very active 
| birds, and they cannot be confined in close 
| quarters, where little chance for exercise is 
| afforded them. They need their daily exer- 
| cise, and their warm food in the morning, 
| and nature will do the rest. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

| Pennsylvania. 








| 


| ——Bradstreet’s weekly export statement: 
| Wheat, counted as wheat, 3,202,240 bushels; same 
| last week, 5,308,155 bushels; this week last year, 
| 4,178,852 bushels; since July 1, 219,162,062 bushels; 
| same period last year, 179,895,699 bushels. Ex 
| ports of corn, 126,755 bushels; same last week 
| 128,679 bushels; this week last year, 1,583,831 
| bushels; since July 1, 26,655,619 bushels; same 
period last year, 157,017,542 bushels. 








horticultural. 


The Best Fruits for Planting. 


There seems to bea call for information 
concerning the varieties of fruits to plant in 
various sections of the country. This is 4s 
sure to be the case each year as the seasons 
for planting come around. What to plant 
depends very largely upon where the work 
is to be done. The success or failure of the 
different varieties, no matter how good they 
may be in one section, is no sure indication 





! that they will do equally well elsewhere. 


But there are some varieties that seem to be 
almost universal in their adaptability to the 
different sections of the United States and 
Canada. 

Beginning with the North, there is a ter- 
ritory, including the colder parts of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Canada, the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and all the 
northern region between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains as far south as 
Central Iowa and Nebraska, which we will 
designate as district No. 1. Among the bes: 
of theapples that have been well tested there 
are Tetofsky, Oldenburg, Wealthy, Longfield, 
Patten, Wolf River, McMahon and Peerless. 
These are all varieties which have 
passed through many severe winters with 
little injury in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
northern Vermont. In some places as far 
north as the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg, 
some kinds of crab apples have done fairly 
well. Among the best of these are: Vir- 
ginia, Whitney, Martha and Briar Sweet. 

Of pears, the Bessemianka is considered 
the hardiest; and among cherries the 
Ostheim. 

The greater part of the New England 
States, New York, northern Pennsylvania 
and Michigan may be classed together, and 
form district No. 2. This comprises some 
of the greatest fruit sections of the whole 
country. Here is where the Baldwin apple 
is raised to its greatest perfection, and the 
same is true of the Rhode Island Greening, 
Northern Spy and many other of the old 
standard winter apples. Hubbardston is 
an old one and yet « most excellent apple in 
quality, besides being of good size and the 
tree a good bearer. Sutton is another red 
apple of about the size of Baldwin, and bet- 
ter in quality. It is a good beareranda 
good keeper,too. York Imperial is a third 
candidate for the place of Baldwin. It has 
been tested but little so far north as New 
York, but all indications point to success. 

As a list for family use, there should be 
many kinds and but few of each. 

If one will select a very few trees each of 
the following kinds, and take good care of 
them, they will never regret it: Early Har- 
vest, Fanny, Golden Sweet, Maiden Blush, 
Chenango, Primate, Grimes Golden, Graven- 
stein, Hubbardson, Esopus (Spitzenberg), 
Talman, Northern Spy and Wagener. 
About two eac} of the first ten kinds will be 
enough with the bulk of the number of the 
latter kinds. They are arranged in order of 
ripening. 

Pears do remarkably well over this: entire 
district. The Kieffer has been and is yet 
being planted largely all over the country. 
Good pears will always bein demand. The 
Bartlett will always sell. So will the 
Anjou, Bose and Lawrence. For family 
use a good selection is as follows: Wilder 
Early, Tyson, Howell, Clapp, Bartlett, 
Seckel, Sheldon, Bosc, Winter Nelis and 
Lawrence. 

In some parts of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan 
the peach does exceedingly well. The loss 
of a crop now and then should not discour- 
age one from planting. It gives the trees a 
rest. The Elberta has been planted the 
most extensively of any kind, and is yet one 
of the bast either for market or home de- 
mand. Other good kinds are, Mountain 


' Rose, Oldmixon, Fitzgerald, Hill Chili and 


Salway. A list for home use should be 
somewhat longer, but include all these 
varieties. 

Plums do finely in most of this district. 
The European kinds are the most successful 
there of anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Grand Duke, Fellenburg (same as 
German Prune) and Lombard are among 
the best. The Japanese kinds all do well 
also. Burbank, Wickson, Abundance and 
Red June are good and well tested. The 
American kinds will grow over this region, 
too. 

The sweet cherries flourish in most of 
this district. May Duke, Tartarian, Na- 
poleon, Windsor and Hortense are good 
ones. The sour class also does well. 
Early Richmond, Montmorency and Eng- 
lish Morello are the best of these. 

The quince is planted in large orchards 
in some parts, especially in New York and 
northern New Jersey. Orange, Bourgeat 
and Champion will supply all wants from 
early to late. The Bourgeat is perhaps the 
most promising of them at the present 
time.—H. E. Van Deman, in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 
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VEGETABLES IN BOSTON MARKET. 
Southern and hothouse products are gen- 
erally in good supply, witha fair demand 
for vegetables of all kinds. Old beets are 
held high at $z to $2.50 a box, and new 
Florida at $1 to $1.25a dozen. Carrots are 
$1 to $1.25 a bushel, and new at $6 to $7 per 
hundred bunches. Parsnips in but small 
demand at 50 cents a box, flat turnips 50 to 
60 cents, and yellow $1 to $1.15 a barrel. 
Some native onions offered yet at $1.50 a 
bushel, and new bunches $2 per hundred. 
Bermuda are $1.65 a crate and Egyp- 





M F Roofing Tin not only has the heaviest coating of pure 

tin and new lead, but it is the most flexible and easiest 
worked of all roofing tin. This property of M F Roofing 
Tin permits perfect fitting around angles of roof, corner 
or chim ney—no waste of time or material. 


‘N 
, MF 


\. Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 
7 ee taken to send out only 
pertect plates, itinvariably makesa 
roof that will last_half a century 


ormore. This 


trademark 


stamped onevVery sheet. 
Ask your roofer for 
M F Roofing Tin, or 
write {W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
© (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


American Tin Plate Company, New York. 











tian $3 to $3.25 a sack.’ Leek and 
chives 75 cents a dozen bunches, Radishes 
plenty, Southern 40 to 50 cents a box, and 
hothouse 75 cents to $1 a hundred bunches. 
French artichokes $3 to $3.50 a dozen. 
Hothouse cucumbers $6 a box for fancy, 
No. 1 $5-and No. 2 $2 to $3.50, but mostly 
from $2.50 to $3.25. Peppers are scarce at 
$2.75 a carrier, and egg plant at $3 to $3.50. 
Hothouse tomatoes 12} to 17 cents a pound, 
and Florida choice $2 to $2.50 a carrier, with 
common to good $1.25 to $1.75. Southern 
summer squash are $2.50 to $3 for large 
crates, and $1.25 to $1.50 for small. Khu- 
barb is from $1 to $1.75 a hundred pounds 
and mushrooms 90 cents to $1. 

Southern cabbages are in fair supply and 
selling well at $1.75 to $2 a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers are scarce at $2 to $3.adozen as to 
size. Spinach is cheap at 20 to 25 cents a 
box, and lettuce ranges from 75 cents to $1 
a dozen for extra, down to 35 to 50 cents for 
fair to good. Asparagus in better supply, 
but there isa good demand, and 3 dozen 
boxes, natives mostly, at $4 to $4.50, with 
some extra large at $5. Beet greens are 50 
cents a box, and dandelions 25 to 35 cents, 
with parsley $1.25 to $1.50. Romaine is $1 
a dozen, and escarol the same, but very 
scarce. Charleston string beans in fair sup- 
ply at $2 to $2.50 a basket, Florida $1.25 to 
$2.25. Green peas, Norfolk half barrel 
baskets $1.25 to $1.75, North Carolina 75 
cents to $1 for smal] baskets. Water cress 
25 cents a dozen bunches, and mint 60 cents. 

teceipts of domestic potatoes are rather 
light and they hold firm. Aroostook Green 
Mountains are 90 cents to $1a bushel, He- 
brons 90 to 95 cents, and Dakota Red 75 
cents. Chenangoes 75 to 80 cents. German 
and Scotch $1.75to 82a sack. New potatoes 
not very plenty, and best marks of Bermuda 
sell at $5 to $6a barrel. Fiorida at $4.50 to 
$5.50. There are a few North Carolina 
Sweets coming and selling slowly at $3 to 
$3.50 a barrel. 


—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
ast week included 2236 cattle, 1056 sheep and 6070 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1327 cattle, 1417 
sheep, 13,110 quarters of beef from New York; 1012 
cattle, 400 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 
310 cattle from Baltimore; 984 cattle, 498 sheep 
from Portland; 359 cattle from Newport News; 
and 1924 cattle from Montreal; a total from all 
ports of 8192 cattle, 2971 sheep, 19,580 quarters of 
beef. Of this 4492 cattle, 2640 sheep, 12,360 
quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 2890 cattle, 
5870 quarters of beef to London; 423 cattle to 
Glasgow; 350 cattle to Bristol; 1200 quarters of 
beef to Southampton and 37 cattle, 331 sheep, 150 
quarters of beef to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf portslast week to include 275,700 bar- 
rels of flour, 2,612,000 bushels of wheat, 88,000 
bushels of corn, 2000 barrels of pork, 8,535,000 
pounds of lard, 22,219 boxes of meats. 

——The world’s exports of grain last week 
were reported as 8,764,634 bushels of wheat from 
five countries, and 3,176,795 bushels of corn from 
four countries. Of this 5,172,634 bushels of wheat 
and 182,795 bushels of corn went from the United 
States. 

——Lambs are higher, with muttons firm. 
Lambs, 124 to 134 cents; fancy and Brightons, 13 
to 14 cents; spring lambs, Eastern, $3 to 37; West- 
ern, 14 to 15 cents; yearlings, 11 to 12 cents; mut- 
tons, 11 to 12 cents: veals, 6 to 10 cents; fancy 
and Brightons, 9} to 104 cents. 

—tThe exports of dairy products from New 
York last week included 4454 boxes of cheese to 
Liverpool, 300 to London, 250 to Glasgow and 74 
to Southampton, a total of 5078 boxes. 

—Choice eggs are a little firmer. Nearby and 
Cape fancy sell at 19 cents. Choice fresh North- 
ern and Eastern at 174 cents. Selected Western 
and fair to good Eastern 164 to 17 cents. Fancy 
Michigan, etec., 17 cents. Southwestern show 
signs of heat and sell at 154to 16} cents, and 
dirties at 134 to 14 cents. Stock in storage now 
118,229 cases, against 137,852 cases at same time 
last year. 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 73,423 cases, against 
76,869 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year, 103,974. The total shipments thus far in 
1902 have been 1,634,116 cases, against 1,755,962 
eases in 1901. 

——The visible supply of yrain in the United 
States and Canada on May 17, included 33,577,000 
bushels of wheat, 4,870,000 bushels of corn, 3,014,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,135,000 bushels of rye and 
663,000 bushels of barley. Compared with last 
week this shows a decrease of 1,725,000 bushels 
of wheat, 827,000 bushels of corn, 211,000 bushels 
of rye and 150,000 bushels of barley, with an in- 
crease of 97,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the 
supply was 42,498,000 bushels of wheat, 15,913,000 
bushels of corn, 10,724,000 bushels of oats, 862,000 
bushels of rye and 918,000 bushels of barley. 

— A London balloonist is collecting the mi- 
crobes of the upper air, and has already discov- 
ered many hitherto unknown germs. 

— Lard is off one-eighth cents. Otherwise 
pork products are little changed: Long cut and 
heavy backs $22.50, medium $21.50, lean ends $23, 
bean pork $18.50 to $19, fresh ribs 13} cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 11 cents, smoked 
shoulders 11 cents, lard 118 cents, in pails 12% to 
123 cents, hams 13} cents, skinned hams 143 cents, 
sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 10} cents, 
boiled hams 19 to 19} cents, bacon 14 to 15 cents, 
bolognas 10 cents, pressed hain 13} cents, raw 
leaf lard 12 cents, rendered leaf lard 123 cents, 
in pails 13} to 13 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 
salt pork 11 cents, briskets 124 cents, sausage 
meat 10} cents, country dressed hogs 8c. 

—Beef is firmer, though trade was dull yes- 
terday, with still higher prices expected today. 
Extra sides 10} to 11 cents, heavy 10 to 104 cents, 
good 9 to 94 cents, light grass and cows 8} to 8} 
cents; extra hinds 114 to 12} cents, good 11 to 11} 
cents, light 9} to 10 cents; extra fores 94 to 10 
cents, heavy 8 to 84 cents, good 7 to 7} cents, 
light 6 cents, backs 8 to 11 cents; rattles6 to9 
cents, chucks 8} to 10 cents, short ribs 9} to 134 
cents, rounds 8} to 10} cents, rumps 10 to 134 
cents, rumps and loins 10 to 144 ceuts, loins 13 to 











16 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, C .ts, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Dis:ases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable re ned:. Aisu 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Bostcn, Mass. 
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W.E.Frost&Co 


Grocers 


AND 


Importers 
671 Boylston Street 


Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 

Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 

Salted Pecans, Almonds, Pea» 
nuts and Pistachios. 

Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 

Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 

Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 

Crystallized French Fruits, ase 
sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 

Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 

Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 

A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 

A full and complete line of 
well matured Sherries, Clare 
ets, Sauternes and Cordials. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping ont ioen Yards and Houses3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 
MAN. 

WALNUT COUPANY, 
Rox (3254. Eos on, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 

0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St., New York. 
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Even the International Aeronautical Com- 
mission listens to papers. 
——_—__ +> +—____ 
And now ex-Mayor Van Wyck has been 
retired from the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island. 
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Pipe smokers will be interested in the col- 
lection of amber at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
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London objects to Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 
plan for teaching it that a penny saved isa 
penny earned. 
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Circumstances and President Loubet are | 


not exactly en rapport during the present 
visit to Russia. 
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Perhaps Prince Henry has been unkindly 
proud and the Kaiser wants a Harvard 
degree for himself. 








~>- 
Now is the time when one has only to read 





the proper column of advertisements to | 


realize what a truly beautiful section of 

the earth we live in. 

, a ama 
Isn’t the likeness of war to ‘hell getting 

rather threadbare? It is becoming more 

than a figure of speech and nothing short of 

a habit. 
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When the visiting New Yorker talks about 


comparative size, we can proudly and inci- | 


dentally lead the conversation to the Boston 
Ranch Company, Limited. 

There must always be something touch- 
ing in the picture of that little handful of 
men who started the Society of Colonial 
Wars in a small room at Delmonico’s. 


22> 
a atl 


Does anybody, outside the committee it- 
self, ever pause to consider the disinterested 
devotion of the people who read and choose 
the books for general circulation at the Pub- 
lic Library ? 
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A man in Vermont has found a “ Stradi- 
varius ’”’ in his garret, but the instrument 
has yet to be examined by experts. And 
there’s many a slip betwixt supposed an- 
tiquity and the real article. 

We read with interest of the gentleman 
who bought an automobile in the morning— 
and reached the hospital before night. As 
in other things, haste makes waste in learn- 
ing to run a motor carriage. 

i ati 

The varied difficulties attending the pro- 
duction of the *‘Chinese Honeymoon ”’ on 
this side of the water goes to show that the 
affection suggested by the title must be of a 
convincing variety. 
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cessful barter. 
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The picture which a contemporary prints | 
for its readers, of our special ambassador and | 


nis family covering their faces at the bull 
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ing except to those who convene—and those | 
who take advantage of convention rates to 
cut railroad prices. But the American So- | 
ciety of Engineers come sufficiently in con- | 
tact with a great number of practical modern 
problems to be a noteworthy exception. 
-<+-o- 

Travel by ferry across the harbor is now | 
complicated by the danger that one or the | 
other of the ferryboats may sink for shame | 
under the criticism of Mayor Collins’ ex- | 
pert accountant. The ferriesseem to have | 
been quietly but successfully making them- ! 
selves equivalent to a large hole in the 


municipal trousers’ pocket. | 
' 
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No, Dr. Marsaryk is not one of the Bohe- | 
mians whom we see described in stories of | 
the Latin Quarter. The Bohemian from | 
Bohemia takes life much more seriously, | 
especially in these days, when he sees his | 
language and literature in danger of being | 
swallowed up by the growth of German | 


influence. 


} 
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The modern whale attracts little attention, | 
but when he does it becomes evident that he | 
is not behind the modern spirit of breaking 
the previous records. There is the whale | 
that sunk the Kathleen, for example; the | 
old-fashioned whale would have been quite | 
satisfied with sinking one of her boats. . 

The point may not be important, but 
when a reporter wires from Newport that 
the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Safe was 
robed in the richest of white silk and the 
rarest of white lace, and christened in the 
rose-bedecked drawing-room of the palatial 
Ocean Lawn, we cannot help wondering 
what he was christened. 

We are interested to note that one of the 
weeklies has the services of William Jen- 
nings Bryanas special correspondent from 
the celebration in Cuba. But why was the 
announcement put in mourning? Were the 
sombre black lines that surrounded it 
merely decoration, or was there some hidden 
political significance? 

The Sultan of Turkey has frankly spoiled 
the French ambition for amonopoly in the 
protection of Eastern Catholics. Probably 
he feels that it is better from his point of 
view that several powers should share the 
privilege, and distrust each other in the 
performance, than that any one nation 
should be exclusive protector, with the 
others standing around ready to help. 

The London Daily Chronicle indulges 
editorially in the notion that it now lies 
with us whether our Cuban experiment will 
succeed, or whether Great Britain’s experi- 
ence with the Boers will be duplicated on 
this side of the water. The parallel may be 
evident to the eyes of the Chronicle, but to 
an average American mind the mutual rela- 
tions hardly seem to run in the same direc- 
tion. + 

It is difficult to sympathize with{the young 
affections of a widow with two children, 
even when the said affections have been 
trifled with by a married person with one 
wife to divorce before he could keep an 
alleged promise to take a second one. So 
thought Jadge Pierce the other day, and so 
ended a breach of promise case that on the 
plaintiff’s side was rather suggestive of 
Bardell vs. Pickwick. 


























crop is held by the farmers as a fodder prod- 
|uct for stock, and especially cows. No 
| doubt this is the case to a greater or less ex- 
| tent, at least, in the eastern part of the 
| United States, so we can seeat once the 
| great value placed on the crop for this par- 
| ticular purpose. 
President Roosevelt’s notion that it is un- | Vast area devoted to the production of corn, 
wise for either Colombia or Nicaragua to be | aS will be seen, there will be a liberal pro- 
allowed to imagine that the canal is right | 
within easy reach will be readily understood 


by the good New England instinct for suc- | t 3 in D 
; : | growing States the grain will be the particu- 


‘ | 
fight that terminated the Spanish corona- | Siaae : : 
tion festivities, does credit to their sensibili- | Planting is already in progress in the more 


ties, but was it altogether good etiquette? | 


Conventions are not always over interest- | mont at the commencement of April there is 


| quite probable that the crop does not ripen 


own investigation of the methods of 
‘the beef trust may reveal that they have 
been able to make undue profits in their 
Duginess, but it must also show other 
things. One will be that the stock growers 
and feeders have received higher prices for 
catttle, lean or fattened than they have for 
many years, and the cost of grain to feed 
them has been higher also. Bunt statistics 
will show that in 1892 there were in the 
United States 10,165,176 more cattle 
than there were in 1900. Or we had in 
1892, 826 cattle for each one thousand of 
population, and in 1900 only 585 cattle 
to the thousand inhabitants. The an- 
nual decrease of cattle for the eight years 
has been 1,27C,600. If, since 1900, we have 
decreased at the same rate, we have this 
year about 12,706,376 less cattle than ten 
years ago, while our population has in- 
creased at least $2,000,000, and our 
meat exports have also increased. It 1s 
doubtful if acensus today would show much 
more than 413 cattle for the thousand of 
population, or one-half what we had ten 
years ago. This includes all cattle, dairy as 
well as beef, and to keep up our present ratio 
| of cattle to population, we shouid increase 
our cattle 1,200,000 a year, instead of de 
creasing them at that rate. 
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Importance of the Corn Crop. 

The great national crop will probably re- 
ceive more attention this year than ever. 
| The short crop of last year and resulting 
| high prices will have the effect of increasing 
| the acreage devoted to this grain, and if it 
| should also have a tendency toward a better 
cultivation, there may be with favorable 
conditions a record breaker at harvest time, 
in yield equal to that of wheat last year. 
We shall expect it will be planted all over 
the United States wherever it is adapted, 
and that is nearly every State in the Union. 
In the West and Southwest it will be grown 
for home use and asa special money crop, 
in the more central States for both grain 
and fodder largely for use on the farm, 
while at the East the principal object will 
be the production on a large scale of the 
cheapest and most productive crop for fod- 
der. 
While at the East there is much more land 
devoted to corn than there was a dozen years 
ago, yet there is not nearly as much grown 
for the grain as.there was. It is either put 
in the silo or cured to feed dry in winter. 
An Ohio farmer and lecturer, who at- 
tended the agricultural institute in Vermont 
for five weeks during the past winter, and 
so had opportunity for learning much con- 
cerning the corn crop and its disposition 
here, says there is four times as much corn 
grown in this Stateas five years ago. That 
appears to be a large increase certainly, and 
as not more than one-fourth is husked, it 
clearly indicates the favor in which this 











So, while there will be a 


duction that will be for fodder alone, and so 
will not count in the item of grain. 
But aside from this in the large corn- 


lar ubject sought, although the rest of the 
crop should be made the most of, and on 
this will be based largely the extent of the 
crop in this country. 

Already there comes the report that corn 


favored portions of the great West. This is 
pretty early,,to be sure, while here in Ver- 


snow on the ground. This must indicate 
that the preparatory work for this crop was 
mostly performed last fall, thus advancing 
by so much the work at this season of the 
year. But the work of planting will go con- 
stantly forward in different parts of this 
great country until up to or into June. 
What an advantage there is in the fact 
that there are varieties of corn adapted to 
all parts of the country, whether the sea- 
son is long or short. Although the planting 
is done so early at the West and South, it is 


much, if any, earlier than herein northern 
Vermont, but the growth of both grain and 
fodder is greater. 

Here is where farmers should be careful 
in adapting varieties of corn to the localities 
in which it is to be grown, earliness being a 
first requisite,;that is, sufficiently early to 
mature before there is a liability of frost. 

A good preparation of the soil for this 
crop with sufficient fertilization dare large 
factors for a good outcome at harvest time; 
and a thorough cultivation during the period 
of growth will have much to do with the 
final result. There should be no more corn 
planted than can be cared for in the best 
manner, as the number of acres will not 
count as much in the end as a timely and 
painstaking care of the crop. 
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Our industrial Position. 

In the May Forum the industrial position 
of the United States is discussed in an ex- 
haustive article by Henry Gannett, which 
we abstract as follows: 

The United States has7 per cent. of the 
earth’s area, yet 5 per cent. only of the 
population. We have devoted to the use of 
man, however, more than one-quarter of the 
land of the earth. Of the world’s wheat we 
contribute 21 per cent., or more than any 
other nation, Russia producing but 15 per 
cent., and France but 12 per cent. Of total 
corn 76 per cent. is grown in the United 
States. 

We supply three-fourths of the world’s 
cotton, India one-eighth and Egypt one- 
tenth. In wool we are exceeded by Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and Russia, yielding 19, 15 
and 14 per cent., against our 11 per cent.; 
we import $20,000,000 worth of wool a year. 
Our total sugar is less than 8per cent. of the 
world’s output; of cane sugar one-sixth and 
of beet a little moré than 1 per cent.; we 
import $100,000,000 worth ‘annually. 

We breed one-fourth the world’s horses, 
or more than any other country save Russia, 
and nearly one-fourth the cattle, or far more 
than any other nation. While we show but 
7 per cent. of sheep, our proportion of hogs 
reaches two-fifths. Our meat product is 
nearly one-third and our catch of fish but 
little less. Our dairy products are nearly 
one-fourth, double those of any other coun- 
try. 

Of the entire agricultural product of the 
world we have 23 per cent. to our credit, 
Russia 15 per cent., and France and Ger- 
many each 12 per cent. For each man our 
yield is $900, in France $580 and Germany 
$510, a result due to our greater use of ma- 
chinery, and to the fact that our farms aver- 
age forty-four acres, against thirteen in 
France and eight in Germany. Our product 
per acre, however, owing to extensive farm- 
ing, is almost twice as small. 

Of the world’s cotton cloth we produce 
over one-fifth, being exceeded only by Great 
Britain, and of wovlen cloth nearly one- 
fourth, exceeding Great Britain. Of linen 





we turn out 27 per cent., or more than twice 
our nearest competitor, Germany. We pro- 
duce 46 per cent. of the paper, or three times 
the yieldof Great Britain and nearly four 
times that of France. We make nearly uone- 
third the glass, against less than one-fourth 
for France. 

Of iron ore we produce 34 per cent., of pig 
iron 34 per cent. and of steel 37 per cent. 
Germany’s share of ore is less than one- 
fourth of ours, of pig iron a little more than 
‘one-fifth, of steel only two-thirds. Great 
Britain equals one-half our ore, two-thirds 
our pig and one-half our steel. 

Of all manufactures the United States 
produces 34 per cent., or nearly seven times 
her proportion by population, Great Britain 
15 per cent., Germany 12 per cent., France 11 
per cent. Our gross manufactured product 
per hand is $1990 a year, in France $650, 
England 485, Germany $450. This great 
difference in efficiency is due mainly to our 
universal use of modern machinery and 
methods. » 

In mining we have the advantage of an 
| abundance of ore easily mined and worked. 
Of the world’s coal we produce 29 per cent., 
against Great Britain’s 27 per cent.; of pe- 
troleum 43 per cent., being exceeded by Rus- 
sia with over one-half; of gold 31 per cent., 
and of silver 33 per cent., leading in both; 
of copper 56 per cent.; Spain coming next 
with less than one-eighth; of lead 25 per 
cent.; Spain second with a little over one- 
fifth ; of quicksilver 29 per cent., Spain hav- 
ing nearly 40 per cent. ; of zinc one-quarter, 
being exceeded by western Europe with 
nearly two-fifths. Of all mine products we 
turn out 39 per cent., or far more than any 
other country. 

It is estimated that the world annually 
spends $6,000,000,000 for transportation. 
With an area of 3,000,000 square miles, we 
have 200,000 miles of railroad, 40 per cent. 
of the total and more than all Europe’s. 
Great Britain has 38 per cent. of the world’s 
shipping, the United States 20 per cent., 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark 10 per cent., 
Germany 6 percent. Of total transporta- 
tion earnings the Uj States receives 32 
per cent., Great Britain 14 per cent., Ger- 
many 12 per oent. and France 11 per cent. 

Our foreign commerce does not rank as 
highin proportion to our population as our 
industries, there being few commodities not 
produced here, so that there is little occasion 
for importing. Our imports are but eight 
per cent. of the total imports of all countries. 
As for exports we sell only our surplus, yet 
the amount is relatively large, reaching 
fifteen per cent. of total exports. Though 
but asmall fraction of our products is sold 
abroad, perhaps not over ten per cent., still 
our exports exceed those of any other coun- 
try. 
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Close Planting of Orchards. 


The average person inspecting a young 
fruit orchard is struck by the fact that 
there seems to be a good deal of waste of 
land, and the question he naturally asks 
is, why don’t they plant the trees closer? 
There has been in recent years a theory 
advocated that orchard trees should be 
planted so far apart that the whole Sround 
would not be cast in the shade when the 
trees reached full maturity, and at the 
same time we have been warned not to 
attempt to raise crops between the rows 
of trees unless we turned them under to 
enrich the soil. But I think many practi- 
eal horticulturists are reaching the conclu- 
sion that there is too much waste space in 
an orchard, and that some method can be de- 
vised to reclaim this waste. 

Close planting naturally frightens many 
away, and they shake their heads pro- 
phetically. Nevertheless, there have been 
some excellent results obtained in close 
planting which must at least convey some 
valuable lessons to us There have been 
harvested in this and other States some 
large crops of apples where the trees were 
only half the distance apart in the rows 
which has always been recommended. 
These rows themselves were the regulation 
distance away, but between them were 
raised nursery stock, young trees, vines 
and plants that were to be transplanted 
elsewhere when old enough. The results 
were all satisfactory, but they were 
achieved only through a systematic culti- 
vation and manuring of the land. Where 
trees partly shade young nursery stock 
from the hot sun they are less liable to be 
injured from sunscald. The chief question 
that concerns growers experimenting with 
close planting is that of enriching the soil so 
that it can nourish the double crops. This 
is made possible only by adding to the soil 
all that is taken from it by the trees. 
Market gardeners find that the more they 
cultivate their soils the more they will pro- 


duce. It is equally true of our orchards. 
If we crowd them more little harm can be 


done if we put on sufficient crop food. More 
experiments and tests in close planting are 
desirable to enlighten us on this point. 





San Jose Scale. 


In Canada the widespread appearance of 
the San Jose scale has caused a good deal of 
trouble and not a little original experiment 
among the farmers and professors at the ex- 
periment station. Even the Government 
has taken a hand in the matter, and the 
sveale has been studied by experts from 
almost every conceivable point of view. 
Canada’s apple orchards are too valuable to 
be injured, or even partly crippled, by the 
scale to permit the pest to get any greater 
footing. Indeed, half the wealth of Can- 
ada’s farming comes from the fruit orchards, 
and consequently the appearance of the 
scale excites even more attention there than 
in this country. 

Last year nearly all the progressive farm- 
ers fought the San Jose scale with soap, or 
rather a soap emulsion, which they spread 
on the bark of the trees affected, and even 
sprayed it up among thebranches. But this 
hardly proved as satisfactory as expected, 
for the scale did not disappear, nor suffer to 
any great extent. Experiments have been 
carried on in western Ontario by experts 
from the Agricultural Department which 
have been claimed to be most satisfactory, 
and the hope is expressed that this season the 
scale will be entirely wiped out of Canada. 
The scale will be treated to a variety of 
deadly foods this season, some of which 
may be expected to destroy them. One 
of the best mixtures recommended by 
the Government experts is an emulsion of 
cod liver oil and potash. This prepara- 
tion is said to be cheaper in Canada than 
soap, and great quantities of it are sup- 
plied free to the farmers by the Agri- 
cultural Department. In addition to this 
mixture the experts have been working 
with crude petroleum, and between this and 
the emulsion of fish oil and the coal tar 
products something definite is expected. 
The trials are claimed by those engaged in 
the experiments to be far in advance of 
those attempted in any other country, and 
if our Canadian fruit growers succeed in 
their laudable efforts there is no reason why 
American fruit growers should not follow 


Killing Weeds. 

The best way to kill weeds is to dig them 
up with the hoe. In the case of quack 
grass it is sufe also to put the weed ina 
blazing fire after it is dug up. 

A good many men have worried their 
heads over the invention of a chemical weed 
killer. If one could take some agreeable 


that spring feeling, it would be a great re- 
lief from hoeing and plowing. 

The botanist of the Vermont Experiment 
Station, who isan expert in such matters, 
says this sort of medicine will work in some 
cases. Gravel walks, drives and tennis 
courts, for instance, can be kept free from 
weeds by the use of certain chemicals. 
Compounds containing arsenic seem to be 
far superiorto other chemicals. ‘The trials 
made at the Vermont station have included 
salt, copper sulphate, potassium sulphid, 
kerusene, carbolic acid, suiphuric acid. 

The arsenical compounds tested were as 
fot!lows, named in the order of their merit 
Henderson’s fluid weed destroyer, arseniate 
of soda, Smith’s weed killer, arsenic-sal-soda 
mixture. In choosing between these, cost, 
convenience and effectiveness are to be con- 
sidered. The cost is as follows, using eight 
gallons to the square rod: Henderson’s 
weed destroyer, forty cents to the square 
rod; arseniate of soda, cost eleven cents a 
square rod; arsenic-sal-soda mixture, eight 
cents a square rod. 

The arseniate of soda seems to be best fo 
general use, especially when the expense is 
considered. For killing weeds in lawns or 
similar places where it is desired that use- 
ful plants shall occupy the treated soil as 
soon as possible thereafter, crude carbolic 
acid is the most generally useful chemical, 
since it is prompt in 1ts action, and does not 
permanently poison the soil. Sulphuric acid 
comes next, but it is less penetrating. Its 
only adyantage as compared with carbolic 
acid is that it is not malodorous. Common 
salt is inferior to any of theabove chemicals 
for miscellaneous weed killing. 

*. Ghall We Plant Squashes? 


The squash crop was so sorely afflicted 
the last season, the whole country over, by 
the large black bug in some sections and the 
borer in others, that naturally farmers stand 
in doubt about making another investment 
of land, manure and labor in the crop. 

While no one has enough of the prophet 
in his makeup to enable him to foretell with 
certainty that there will be less trouble from 
his enemies this' season than last, yet the 
past has a word to say from her accumu- 
lated experience, as, about half a century 
ago, the squash crop in Marblehead, which 
averaged one of our most reliable crops, was 
attacked as severely by the maggot, as last, 
and was nearly annihilated. My own crop 
suffered equally with those of others. 

The next year there was about the usual 
area planted and we had our usual success, 
to the pleasant disappointment of many 
anxious farmers. Experience has taught 
us that land broken up from grass is freer 
from insect enemies of the squash vines 
than is old land. 

Take courage, therefore, brother farmers. 
If, at the worst, our crops are small, the 
extra price will be aur compensation, which 
last season, near its close, had mounted to 
the royal figures of $120 per ton for squash! 

This has been exceeded but once in my ex- 
perience of half about half a century, when 
I sold Hubbard squash in April for $140 per 
ton. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Rhode Island station has been mak- 
ing some experiments in the preservation of 
eggs. For this purpose various sample lots 
of fertile and infertile eggs were placed in 
preparations of water glass, dry table salt, 
limewater and salt brine, vaseline, ashes, 
gypsum, powdered sulphur and sulphur 
fumes, permanganate of potash, salicylic 
acid and salt brine. 
** Of the different methods tested in this 
series of experiments,’’ the Station reports, 
** the old way of using slaked lime and salt 
brine proved to be very effectual, and has 
the advantage of being inexpensive. It is 
also not difficult to practice. For a period 
of afew weeks only, smearing the eggs 
with vaseline may provean effectual method 
of preservation. Inthe place of vaseline 
almost any clean, greasy substance may be 
used. Fora period of a few months only, 
packing in dry table salt is worthy of rec- 
ommendation. Of all the substances ex- 
perimented with, the water glass solution 
proved most worthy of commendation. The 
experiments showed that the water glasss 
solution could be reduced to three per cent. 
and still retain its preserving quality. It can 
be obtained at most druggists at from forty to 
sixty cents per gallon, easily manipulated 
and the solution may be repeatedly used. 
The eggs should be completely immersed in 
the solution, and if any eggs float, an inner 
cover which will sink them below the sur- 
face of the liquid should be used. In sev- 
eral tests where the eggs were placed in 
stone jars, inverted saucers were used for 
this purp»se. The expense for the water 
glass ateven sixty cents per gallon would 
amount to about two-thirds of a cent fora 
dozén eggs. Of course, this does not include 
the expense of the jar or other receptacles, 
which may be of stoneware, glass or even 
wood.”’ 


“When Representative Swanson of the 
Fifth Virginia District was campaigning, he 
met his opponent in joint debate at a small 
county-seat in his district. When Mr. 
Swanson arose to speak, he faced an audi- 
ence, many of whom he knew personally, 
composed to a great extent of residents of 
the rural sections. He knew they would be 
interested in agriculture, and so agriculture 
and his knowledge of the life on the farm 
was his theme. 

His opponent, not to be outdone, upon 
arising to speak, started off something like 
this: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we are no 
strangers to each other, for I, too, am one of 
your number, not only in citizenship of this 
grand State of Virginia, the mother of Presi- 
dents (applause), but I am something of a 
farmer myself (applause). I say, I too am 
something of a farmer, for I have milked 
under the broiling hot sun of midday. I 
have hoed the wheat in the sultry days of 
July, and I have plowed fodder in the 
spring. (Cries of derision.) 

The would-be representative never knew 
why the rest of his speech was received 
with such a coating of frost, or later on why 
he received so few votes in this locality. 





The Pennsylvania Experiment Station has 
made some experiments with crimson clover, 
Canada field peas, flat pea, vetches, spurry, 
millet and sunflower for their value as 
forage crops. oa ae 

It was found that crimson clover sown 
early in May, matured seeded in one season; 
larger yields were obtained by sowing in 
July than in August or September. 

The Canada field pea, the Station recom- 
mends, should be sown with oats in the 
proportion of 14 bushels to two bushels of 





their example. 





medicine for weeds, as he does for ague or 


tion cornerstone than in this case. Mr. 


every time. She was his pattern and trans- 
mitter. 
ers (some of them fur four consecutive 


cows that could continuously do it, but that 
he has produced the legitimate sequence in 
younger cows, that are likewise doing it. 


the greatest Jersey herd in the world, 
though it has expressed a willingness to 
compete with all comers in a butter race, 
and that is a fair proposition, but fewer 


uf Berkshires in the world, number and 
quality considered. At Hood Farma com- 
monplace Berkshire would simply mean 
pork. So true does its selected stock breed 
that very little falls to that rating. Most 
of it isseed stock, and at Hood Farm that 
means a very high,quality as a minimum, 
’ana the best tobe had anywhere as the 
maximum. 


either branch that may not improve or find 
crosses for sustaining the quality of his 
‘| home herd by attending the Hood Farm 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1; TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS boll FARM WORK, 
3 as 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The flat pea was found to give the best 
results if thoroughly scalded and soaked 
before being planted, while the advice { 
given to plant the crop in rows far enough 
apart to admit of horse cultivation. 

Russian and spring vetch were grown with 
satisfactory results, although the vetch 
grown with oats was much more satisfac- 
tory than when sown alone. 

The yield of spurry did not indicate that 
this crop was as profitable as the more com- 
men forage crovs. 

When Russian gray and Russian white 
suntiowers are grown for three years in 
succession, the station found the yield to be 
excellent, amounting to an average of fifty 
bushels per acre, one experiment yielding 
53.26 bushels. The expense is so great that 
the station does not recommend the seed for 
a poultry food, preferring the cereals. 


Away up on the top floor of the Treasury 
Department, there isan immense chemical 
laboratory where experts are engaged in 
testing grades of aleomargarine and butter, 
as relates to present internal revenue laws. 
Even with the mild law of recent years, 
the department has experienced consider- 
able trouble in distinguishing the articles 
subject to taxation, but now the expectation 
isthat with the enforcement of the new 
** oleo bill’’ the work of the laboratory will 
be multiplied. The officials believe that a 
large amount of ‘‘ pirate” or colored oleo- 
margarine will escape notice, as some va- 
rieties will pass all the requirements for 
pure butter unless carefully tested. 

At the present time. the revenue derive 
from the tax on oleomargarine amounts to 
about $2,000,000, but the statement is made 
at the Treasury that practically all of this 
will be wiped out by the enforcement of the 
law which places a tax of only one-quarter 
of acent upon a pound of uncolored oleo- 
margarine. 

According to figures just issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, Canada con- 
tinues to increase her purchases from the 
United States, despite the tariff advantages 
accorded Great Britain by that country, 
dating from April, 1897. A comparison of 
our exports to Canada in the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year with those 
of the corresponding months immediately 
preceding the reduction in the Canadian 
tariff in favor of Great Britain shows that 





| creased. 
ble in regard to live stock, agricultural prod- 
| ucts, ete. ‘The following table shows the 
figures in detail: 

Nine ne ens a 








; Dollars Dollars 
Agricultural implements. 243,466 2,075,609 
RE REE RS 58,534 544,928 
Sheep scene eaeecs 63,406 325,782 
BI sin ss wees acewsqene not stated 997,741 
BN d 3 ss sewcedeudesncowann 1,770,531 \y 
I o's 4s cia’ cmcahos acaba 2,548, 77: 7 
Wheat flour.............-.. 2,415,519 
oo ae 2,626,679 
Fruits and nuts.........-.. 566,584 “ 

Beef, salted or pickled... -. 208,195 240,978 
Bacon 365,419 557,827 
BONO, esos eee 188,116 218,995 
, es 476.613 579,851 
/ ee aes 194,220 106,227 


A bulletin recently issued by the census 
office, reports the number of acres in the 
United States planted to flax as 2,100,000, 
producing 19,980,000 bushels, valued at $10,- 
624,000. Guy E. MITCHELL. | 
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While the well-bred and well-fed hog may 
be like that owned by the [rishman in the 
old country, who had himin his cabin be- 
cause he was ‘‘ the gentleman who paid the 
rent,’? we do not like to meet him or her in 
the front yard when we approach the house. 





our exports to Canada meantime have in- | 
The increase is especially noticea- 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been the !«:, 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMF 


works easily, throws a steady strea:; 
does not drip or freeze. It is built: 
Jast and hence isa valuable purcha:: 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks «: 
Gas Engines, besides all Water 5) 
ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY. 
236 CONCRESS SsT., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

iianp, ‘STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE and PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO. tates: 


ey BOSTON, MASS, 


































STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CreAmM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defiesall competition. Mor 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. Wecan i. 
terest you. 


Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 
TESTES 


Gash for REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send de- 

scription and cash price and get my 
wonderfully successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We offer 
WATERPROOF PAPER CAPS 
for above at the following cut prices: 
rie lots, 16 cents per 1000 

“ “ 17 “ “ 











Ty “ 18 “ “ “ 


19 “ “ “ 
(ty “ 20 “ “ “ 


Barrels contain 50,000. ies sent at request, 
also prices ¢ uoted on smaller lots. We make the 
Flint Glass Milk Jars—these will outwear two ot 


the cheaper kind now in general use. DEAN, 
CO., Glaws Manufacturers, 


—ty w& 


voorne & 
ackstone St., Boston: 1: rw 
Nt., Chicago. ° oston; 120 Lake 





IF YOUR GARDEN 


don’t turn out well, Turn Everything Out «{ 
it with PAGE 16-Bar, 48-Inch Garden Fence. The 
six bottom wires are only 2 inches apart. Close? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT ~>, 


—Y SPRAYING 


and use the Best Pumps. 
These are for sale by... 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Free. 
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The chromos that we used to see, that 
showed the farmhouse in the background, 
with cows, bulls, colts, swine, sheep, dogs | 
and a miscellaneous collection of poultry, | 
fowl, chickens, ducks, geese, and perhaps a | 
gorgeous peacock and a few guinea hens, in | 
front of the house, with the farmer’s 
children, in clothing of scarlet and 
the brightest blue or yellow, roam- 
ing among them, may have been won- 
derful works of art, but we do not 
think they were true to nature. They 
may group likea happy family on the can- 
vas, especially if there are also roses in 
bloom, ripe pumpkins piled up and trees 
loaded with ripe fruit, but we think if such 
a combination should be made in a door- 
yard, it would not be long before pande- 
monium would reign there. The _ bulls 
would toss the red-coated children, the dogs 
would kill the sheep, and the hogs eat the 
chickens. Let each have their own appro- 
priate place, and be kept in it. The farmer 
has aright to have a lawn of green grass 
and a bed of flowers in front of his house, 
as much as any other person, and his wife 
and daughters have. 


— 
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Heed Farm Sale. 
The history of the foundation of Hood 
Farm, written by ‘‘ Hark Comstock,”’ in the 
Jersey herd catalogue in synopsis form, that 
Hood Farm has just published, and of which 
we have received a copy, shows that proba- 
bly no herd was ever organized with a 
higher conception of the importance of per- 
forming ability in a dairy sense as a founda- 


Hood went for the cow that could do it 
His great table of annual perform- 


years) shows that he not only bred from 


Some may dispute that Hood Farm has 


rate of 636 miles an hour, and probab! 


will dispute that it has the greatest collection 


There is not a breeder in America in 





peas to 14 bushels of oats. 





cent butter. 
days 115 pounds 3 ounces milk that « 
tained 5776 pounds of butter fat, equa! | 
pounds 12 7-10 ounces of 85 per cent. but! 


been in milk over six months. 
she gave 75 pounds 7 ounces milk that : 
tained 4189 pounds butter fat, equal ' 
pounds 13 3-10 ounces of 85 per cent. bu! 
This great cow, though it is more tha 
months since she calved, is now makin- 
confirmed test rules, over 17 pound- 
butter per week. Figgis has given i: 
months 7442 pounds 4 ounces of milk. 
sona Khedive LeGros is giving at the 
of over 18 pounds per week. Nora of .\: 
is now on the confirmed test, and s*' 
other cows that will be inthe sale \ 
tested by Mr. Church. 
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Sale, June 11 and 12, 1902, at Lowell, Mass. 
At that sale the proprietor of Hood Farm 
promises to give his buyers a chance to 
stand on an equal footing with himself, ani 
what he promises he will do. Auctioneer: 
Peter C. Kellogg will do the rest. 


Cenfirmed Tests at Hood Farm. 
Mr. Frederick R. Church, who was sent 
by Professor Lindsay from the Massacl 
setts Experiment Station, Amherst, to mak: 
confirmed tests of some of the great Jerse 
that are going into the great auction sil: 
June lland 12, began his work on Tuesdi 
evening. He saw the two cows, Elsie \\ 
cott and Betsona Khedive LeGros, mil! 
dry in the morning, and tested them by t!i- 
Babcock tester three days. Betsona Kk! 
dive LeGros gave 120 pounds 2 ounces 
that contained 6658 pounds of butter | 
equal to7 pounds 13 3-10: uices of 85 


+ 


Elsie Wolcott gave in tl: 


He then began the test of Figgis. Sh: 
In two 


—lIt is difficult to account for the en 


velocity of some bids’ flight. when mix 
The northern blue throat goes at the rat« 
miles an hour, flying 4800 miles from i: 
Heligoland in a spring night of barely nit 
Virginian plover fly from Labrador | 
Brazil, 9600 miles, without stopping, 0i!): 


How can this speed be attained? The ) 
sort to great heights, where the resistance 
air is slight. 


Mr. T.G. Bronson of Brondale Far! 


Hardwick, Vt., has just purchased fro 

Farm, Lowell, Mass., a fine young bull bs 

of Hood Farm, and from Portfolio. Mr. |! 
desired to retain the blood of Voleo, th 

Brown Bessie, 2nd as Volco of Hood Far! 

bull nearest in blood to Volco possible to ' 
this bull was selected for him. 
after receiving the bull, wrote that he wa> 
pleased with him, and that he showed 
promise of making a fine animal. 
granddaughter of old Combination, her da! & 
Portrait, 15 pounds 2} ounces, winner 0! 
prize at the Iowa State fair. 


Mr. Bb 


Portfoi A, 


‘ 
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Ube Markets, 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending May 28, 1902. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
‘his week..2796 6114 325 31,826 2471 
28,527 3598 
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Prices on Nertherm Cattle. 
8eEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
de, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
uality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 


chird quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 


-3.00@9.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
». Western steers, 54@7}c. 
Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
5.00.a38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
ws, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 


' sroRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 


igs, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
ds, $22a@40, 

stHkEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
16sec; Sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $4.00 


1; lambs, 5@7he. : 
ir HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7}@7%c, live 
ght;*shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 


untry dressed hogs, 8}@9e. 
\ FAL CALVES—34@6}e P th, eS. 
‘l1pEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country Tots, 5} 


\LF SKINS—65e@$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
\LLOW—Brighton, 4@5¢e P tb; country lots 
PELTS—25@75e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


Vatertown..2013 6067 4,069 1695 486 
srighton..... 783 47 =. 27,757 77 196 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Sprigg « Co 20 
At Brighton. (; A Sawyer 75 
Libby Bros. 23 
rhompson & Canada. 
Hanson K 8 At Watertown. 
Pp A Berry ‘ 1 W Lavec 
Johnson & Berry 21 Brown, Snell 
, D Kilby 10 & Co 72 
Harris & Fel- Gordon & Iron- 
lows 60 12 sides 
ii M Lowe 20 J Gould 100 
W A Gleason = J A Hathaway 500 138 
Ss Traey 
M D Holt & Son 20 Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
New Hampshire. WA Bardwell 15 16 
At Brighton. O H Forbush 10 
J MeFlynn 14 H Whitney 12 
G W Brown 24 At Brighton. 
J F Paine 4 J S Henry 26 
AtNEDM& Weel H A Gilmore 21 
Co. Scattering 100 
GS Peavey 2 R Connors 19 
AF Jones & Co 38 CD Lewis 3 
Ed Sargent 2 J P Day 8 
At Watertown. J W Elsworth 16 
H M Nims 12 W F Austin 22 
Breck & Wood 6 30 HK Davis 16 
WFE Wallace 6 40 DA Walker 10 
W Rodman 8 
Vermont. + T Moroney 10 
At Watertown. F E Keegan 5 
A Williamson 16 
Fred Savage 16 Western. 
N H Woodward 7 7 At Brighton. 
W E Hayden 24 W H Monroe 20 
Dorand Bros 1 SS Learned 112 
CW Hall 2 Sturtevant& 
RE Freneh 15 2 Haley 


1 64 
AtINEDM& Weol AtINEDM™M& Wool 

‘o. so. 
ws {Ricker 180 NEDM& Wool 
MG Flanders 8 Co 454 
F Ricker 12 
BM Ricker 2 

Live Stock Exports. 

fhe English market has again advanced on 
best State cattle te, d. w., P tb. Shipments have 
been light, and demand has been beyond ship- 
ments, with sales at144a@154e,d.w. As shipments 
do not increase, there cannot bea letup in values. 
Four steamers sailed, taking on 1899 cattle and 
1415 sheep, with 15 horses. Sheep dull at 15jc, 
a. W. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Aus- 
trian, for Glasgow, 72 Canada cattle by W. 
Laveck, 72 Canada do. by Brown, Snell & Co., 54 
Canada do. by Gordon & Ironsides; on steamer 
Devonian, for Liverpool, 388 cattle by Swift & Co., 
259 do. by Morris Beef Company, 15 horses by E. 
Snow; on steamer Columbian, for London, 226 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 228 do. by Swift 
& Co. on steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 500 
Canada cattle, 138 Canada sheep and 1277 State 
sheep by J. A. Hathaway, 100 Canada cattle by J. 


Gould. 


4410 
At Watertown. 
J AHathaway 300 127 





Horse Business. 

The demand is now more on lighter-weight 
horses, and what is wanted is good quality, both 
for drive and express work. Prices rule steady 
on the general run of horses, and hardly the 
activity of afew weeks ago. At Moses Colman & 
Son's sale stable a good trade for desirable 
stock; good drivers way up on price and difficult 
to tindin number sufficient for the demand at 
31507250; all descriptions sold at auction; some 
pony trade at $150@200. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale 
stable a good attendance at auction sale and de- 
sirable horses disposed of, including low grades; 
sales within the range of $40@250, At Cavanaugh 
Brothers, sale stable a fair retail trade and no 
change in price. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 
luesday—The trade on beef cattle considered 
cood, or nearly equal to last week, the change 
sligitly in buyers’ favor. Good beef cows in fair 
demand, and seem to be wanted even beyond the 
rrivals. O. H. Forbush sold 2 bulls, of 930 Ibs, at 
io; 1 beef cow, of 950 ths, at 4c; 3 cattle, 720, 850 
ind 670 tbs, at 34e; 1 cow, 1070 tbs, at 3c. H. M. 
Nims, 1 cow, of 1220 ths, at 4$c; 2 cattle, 1910 Ibs, 
W. H. Bardwell 1 cow, 630 tbs, at 3c. J, 
A. Hathaway, 20 cattle, of 1450 ths, at 6}c; 20. of 
1425 ths, at 64e; 25 do., Of 1400 Ibs, at 64c; 30 do., of 
1300 Ths, at 6e. 
Milch Cows. 

lle business quite fair for choice and extra 
grade cows, while common cows slow of sale and 

| wanted. The better class of cows $450.65. 

Fat Hogs. 
‘stern live have dropped jc, price being 7}@ 
Local hogs 9e, or fe, d. w., decline. 
Sheep Houses. 

|e supply not heavy for the home trade, some 
1 head went for export. The market lower on 
sheep and lambs when common grades are 
idered, for best sheep prices steady, but in 
jambs market higher by gc per tb. Supply 

ly from the West, with sheep laid down here 

“076.55 P 100 tbs, with lambs at $4.80@7.70 
(tbs. R.E. Freneh sold sheep and lambs 
‘ommission. N. H. Woodward sold a few 
}) and lambs at 5e. 

Veal Calves. 

vs steady at last week’s rates. A few at 7c, 

at 6c, 6e, 6c, down to 54sec. N.H. Wood- 
‘74 head, 6@7¢c. W. F. Wallace, 54@54c. E, 

vol, 66 veals, 115 tbs, at 6jc. Dorand 
ers, 22 calves, 2820 tbs, at 64c. 

Live Peultry. 
mixed lots 10@10}¢ in crates; selected lots 


ait 
~| 
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Droves of Veal Calves. 
e—Libby Bros., 45; Thompson &}Hanson, 
A. Berry, 60; Howe & Shirley, 30; A. D. 
1; Harris & Fellows, 150; H. M. Lowe, 40; 
ileason, 20; M. D. Holt & Son, 24. 
Hampshire—G. S. Peavey, 14; A. F. Jones 
70; Ed. Sargent, 64; H. M. Nims, 30; Breck 
30; W. F. Wallace, 110. 
t—A. Williamson, 64; Fred Savage, 85; 
Jenne, 60; N. H. Woodward, 95; W. E. 
+; Dorand Bros., 22; G. W. Hall, 18; R. 
‘h, 150; E. J. Duval, 65; W. A. Ricker, 150; 
' ijanders, 105; F. Ricker, 83; B. M. Ricker, 
xe & Co., 100; J. S.Henry, 45. 
lusetts—J. S. Henry, 45; W. A. Bard- 
uttering, 160; J. P. Day, 20; W. F. Austin, 
lavis, 5; W. Rodman, 13; O. H. Forbush, 2; 
nen, 3. 
<hton, Tuesday-and Wednesday. 
it yards: 783 cattle, 47 sheep, 27,757 hogs, 
es, 196 horses. From West, 196 cattle, 
ogs, 196 horses. Maine, 265 cattle, 21 
i08 hogs, 514 calves. New Hampshire, 42 


ca Vermont, 16 cattle, 26 sheep, 4 hogs, 45 
al Massachusetts, 264 cattle, 55 hogs, 217 
Calves, 

lu. day—Very light run of cattle. Butchers 
Could buy within last week’s range, and oxen & 


Shade weak in price. The offerings were early 








disposed of. Beef cows at stiff prices. H. K° 
Davis sold 10 beef cows, 750 tbs, at 3}c; 4 do., of 
950 Ibs, at 4}c¢; 2 oxen, of 2350 ths, at Sic. J. F. 
Payne, 6 oxen, 8650 Ibs, at 6c. P. A. Berry, 17 
oxen, Of 1500 ths at 6c; 3 beef cows; 1 bull, av. 900 
tbs, at 4ic. M. F. Austin, 16 cows, 875 tbs, at 4c; 
5 cows, of 840 ths, at sic. Howe & Shirley, 4 
oxen, of 2700 ths pair, 54c; 2 do., of 2980 tbs, at 6c. 
Milch Cews. 

Dealers brought in a light supply, judging from 
last week’s trade that it was useless to load 
heavy with common grades, and the better 
grades not numerous. Prices a shade easier on 
common to fair cows. Howe & Shirley sold 2 
extra cows, $45 each; 1 choice cow at $50. J. 8. 
Henry sold 2 choice cows, $50@55;2at $45 each. 
Libby Bros. sold 2 cows at $48 each; 3at $38@40. 

Veal Calves. 

No special change in prices and the arrival 
were easily placed. But butchers could not eftect 
adecline. P. A. Berry sold at 6c, of 110 Ibs. 
Howe & Shirley, 25, of 115 ths, at 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—It was fortunate that the milch 
cow supply was light, as the demand at the pres- 
ent time is not extensive. The teed is too good 
in the Country for large sales in cows. Still the 
range in prices is not much affected. Beef cows 
in fair demand at steady prices. Sales 34@5he 
for the bulk. O. H. Forbush had in today 12 head. 
D. G. Lougee, 26 head, mostly for beef, 22 cows, of 
1100 ths, at 5c; 3 springers, lot for $170; 1 cow, $40. 
Libby Bros. sold at $25@55. J. 8. Henry, 10 
choice cows, $50@57.50; 10 cows, $40@45, with 
sales down to $35. Thompson & Hanson, sales 
$30@50. W. A. Ricker, 2 fancy cows, $60 each, 
down to $40. W. Cullens, 6 at $66 each; 10 at $50 
@55. W. F. Wallace, 3 at $55, with sales at $25@ 

7.50. W. Scollans, a lot of three cows for $185; 3 
for $165; 2 for $100 the pair, down to $45. 
Store Pigs. 

Fair supply, and moderate sale; small pigs, $2.50 

@4; shotes, $5@s8. ‘ 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting................ 24@27 
Chickens, fair to good............ -.......- 12@15 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P fb...... 35@38 
” 1 tb each, P pair.......... 50@75 
Fowls, extra choice................ 2.2... 14@15 
wee |!” eee 12@135 
Pigeons, tame, P doz..................--- 75@1 50 
Gquabe, WIE tia «did oo <b eohiadinceen 2 2h@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good............-....- 14@15 
> a = prckebewtundeseddvexearce 17w19 
OR DUNE. 5 <~ 5 05 cn eskachcecueuue ula 20a 22 
Broilers, good to choice...................- 14@1 
Chickens, common to choice............. 11@15 
Fowls, good to choice.................-. 10}@124 
IDs an see cee rscpeccenccccsecsecel @10 
Liye Peultry. 
OO TN sss acisansuencdasecceusceease 123@ 
NN SEA 8a10 
SOP WIRUEE WP Ws 5 ois ooo ne cr wemustccncwcssceageeeus 25@ 
Butter. 


NotTEr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. ‘ 
Crgeaaeey extra— 






















& N. H. assorted sizes. .............. 23@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 23@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs-............... 23@ 
Western, large ash tubs.........--.-.... 23@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-. 23w 

Creamery, northern firsts...........--.-.-. 22@ 

Creamery, western firsts.............-.-.-- 22a 

Creamery, seconds........ ..--..-.-----.--- 20@21 

Creamery, eastern.............-...-.------ 20@21 

RU i OO nnn ndcewanttnnsndmanesaas 22@ 

Ce eS eo ee 22@ 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 2l@ 

I ition ddsecwesadedasicadolasscaacad 19a@21 
Boxes— : 

Extra northern creamery......-----.------ 23}a24 

Extra dairy af -224@ 

Common to good...........--.----- - 21@22 
Trunk butter in $ or }-tb prints..........-. 

Extra northern creamery...-.....---------- ae" 

Extra northern dairy....... ...--.-.-..--- 22) @ 

Common to good eee ee eee eee! 21@22_ 

Cheese 
New York, old twins, extra p ID.....--.-- etal 
” O NEIED sc octacddceowessedcnce 114@12 
" OME o sch ac cckweccarceseesse 9a@1l 
Vermonttwins extra.........--.----------- 1313} 
se ae ee 114.@124 
WF OF RID osicpcins pane ones ease 9all 

Western twins extra...........-.---------- 

Vt. twins new extra P Ib........---------- 11@ 

“ firsts P tb....-.. -- 10@10} 
* seconds P tb..-....-.----. -- 8@10 

New York twins new extra........----..-- 11@ 

. ° Ere anes 10a10} 
Eggs. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz..-........- 19@ 

Eastern choice fresh... .------- ee aeecem l7hw 

Eastern fair to good..............-.---.---- 16417 

Indiana fancy fresh.........-..-..-.-.----- lia 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh......-.--------- 174.@ 

Western fair to good...........--..------- 154 @164 

Western selected, fresh.........-.--.-.--- 16}.417 

WOSEETU GNODES 56 occ ccdciwccsccccccccecccs llal3 

Western dirties..................--..--2---- 13a14 

Potatees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu..-.-..--..-.-- 90@ 
a Green Mountain, P bu....-.-. 90.4095 
“ Dakota Red.......-----.----- a 
Bermuda, PP bbl..---...--------------- - 500@6 00 
ye PL) ee a ee 45005 50 
Green Vegetables. 
BOO6G PP DU... ....4- 6 cso dscnscc ccd ccecsceees 2 00@2 25 
“  p doz. bunches......--.---------- 75a 1 00 
Cabbage, Southern, P bbl crate..-...--.- 1 00a@1 25 
Carrots, # bu .............--------------- 100a1 25 
“  p doz. bunches...-...-..----------- 50a 75 

ParsnipS.......- -.---2..--+s-2e0sces-eee- Ka 75 

Lettuce, Pp long box....-.--.------------ al 00 

Cucumbers, ~ 100, No, 1....------------ 3 00.a3 50 

- ¥ 100, No. 2 1 50a2 50 

Onions, Natives, P bu-....--.------. ------ 150@ 

sig i y 100 bunches.... ..----150¢1 60 
. Bermuda, ~ crate...-.. ----- --150@ 
i Egyptian, p bag..-..------------ 3 00a3 25 

Parsley, P DU ....---------------------0- Tikal 00 

Radishes,  boOx....---------------------- 30@40 

Squash, P crate....--.------.----------- 1 00.a3 59 

Green peas, Southern,p basKet-..-...-- 1 50.a2 00 

String beans, Southern, P basket. ---.--- 1 2ia2 5O 

Spinach, native, }) box..-.---------------- 20@25 

Asparagus, P box, 3 d0Z..-.-.------------ 4 00a5 00 

Rhubarb, 100 tbs.....-.-------------------- 1 50a2 00 

Turnips, flat, P box .-.....---------------- 75490 

Turnips, yellow, P Dbbl-.-.-.------------ 1 25a! 

Tomatoes, hothouse, P th...--..-------  2a@25 

se Fla., P crate..........-----.- 3 00@3 25 

Beet Greens........---------------------- 20a 30 

Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Ben Davis.....------------------ 4 00@4 50 
Ph Baldwins No.1.-.....------------ 4 00@5 00 
« Russet, good to choice......---- 4 00@5 00 
x GAaNO. ... ...---- 2 cee. seco e cone cece 400a4 WO 
af 5 PE re eee eet 2 50a3 00 

Strawberries, Delaware.....------------- 10@12 

sa Maryland.......----------- 6a10 

Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows all weights...-..-..------ bias 

pulls south, light green saited..-.------ Nat 

es, south, light green salted......-.-.-- @ 
ocw doy flint. 144@15 
“ “os “e salted 
set buff, in west... 
“ id — i, 

fskins, 5 to 12 ths eac G 

” = over weights, each.....--.------- 1 60@2 00 

Deacon and dairy skins......-...-------- 60@75 

Lambskins each, country....-.----------- 35@50 

Country Pelts, each.....----------------- 50@75 

' « Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, ome Caghwsepeehmetemdenwds agin 

Evaporated, prime.....------------------ att 

Sunaried, as to quality....-..-.----------- 3@4: 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice.......- 3 60@ 
wake prime....-.--- ---- ------- 3 50@ 
Clover, # tb--.----- -------------- ----++-- 10@11 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.....----- 3 00@3 50 
« “fancy recleaned, ® tb....--.---- 9allh 
: Beans. 

Pea marrow. choice, H. P..-..------------ 1 80@ 

Pea screened.......--. ------------++ --++- 1 55q@/1 65 

Pea seconds........----.---------------+-- 1 30@1 40 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..--..----- @ 

Pea foreign. -.---.------- as wnesenewacisoeese 1 60@i 70 

Mediums. choice hand-picked... --.------ 1 80a 

Mediums, screened.....--.--------------- 1 55@1 65 

Mediums, foreign.......------------------ 1 60a1 70 

Yellow eyes, extra... ..-.---------------+--- 2 2042 25 

Yellow eyes, seconds...-..--------------- 2 oa 15 

Red Kidney ...--..-.-.----------++- ---+---2 10@2 25 

Lima beans dried, P tb-....-------------- 6w 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales.......-.-------------- 18 00@18 50 
a PNo. 1, P ton........-.------------ 17 00@17 50 
os Se OS ck ca ceonmilag Raeeen 14 50@15 50 
c Oy  .  cdbeecssnncns tedemornes 8 ee 
“ tine choice........-.-.-------- 12 00@1: 
clover mixed P ton...-------- 12 00@13 00 
% clover, P ton.....------------ 12 00@12 50 
28 swale, P ton.....------------- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye....-.---.-------------- 16 00@17 00 

Straw, oat, per TON. 2222-22 een ee ce senccee 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye........-.------------ 11 00@12 00 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 


Hood Farm 


Sale 


BY AUCTION 


Wednesday and Thursday, 


June xr and 12, 1902, at Lowell, Mass. 











Hood Farm Pogis Family 
OWNED AT HOOD FARM. 

1. Hood Farm Pogis 40684 

2. Oonan 11th of H. F. 143105 

3. Kathletta’s Fancy 60738 

4. Leoni 2d 29750 

5. Kathletta 19567 aS 

6. Oonan 4th 134745 mg 

7. Tormentor’s Fancy Wax ; 

8. Tormentor’s Lass 59832 

9. Donny Pogis 2d 82426 


The Greatest Sale | 3): 
Ever Held in the |" 











East, of Berk- 
shires. 125 Head 


of this Most 
Popular Breed. 


The above is the Hood Farm Pogis 
group. This great bull, No. 1, will 
be sold to the highest bidder, to- 
gether with his dam, Kathletta’s 
Fancy, No. 3, 11,784 lbs., 2 oz. milk 
in one year, testing. 678 lbs. 12 oz. 
butter, and his daughter, Oonan 4th 
of Hood Farin No. 6, 19 Ibs. 7 0z., also 
choice cows, bulls and heifers by this 
famous sire. This strain are light 
lemon or orange fawns, handsome 
and show great dairy capacity. 














aa Ae 180 
& ~~ Jerseys 
| Acclimated 
and All 
Ready for 
Business. 
Their Breeding 
4a and Individual 
Merit Unexcelled. 





Oo 


Every breeder, dairyman and farmer 
should have something from this 
family in his herd. 

The Hood Farm Berkshires are 
well known all over the country. 
The sale will include the most fam- 
ous blood and the best individuals. 
Only tops have been saved for years. 

Sale catalogue ready June 2. Sent 
on application to Peter C. Kellogg, 
107 John Street, New York, or 
Hood. Farm, Lowell, Mass. - 





a 





Spring patents, $4.102¢4 65. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.30@3.50. 

Winter patents, $4.10@4.25. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3 90.0 4.00. 

Corn Meni.—The market is higher at $1 36@ 
138 p bag. and $3 00a@3 05 Pp bbl; granulated $3 25 
@3 50 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 85@3 80 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Lower, $4 95@515 p bbl. for rolled, 
and $5 35@5 55 for cut and ground. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
3 60 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 72} @734c. 

No. 3, yellow, 71@71jc. 

Oats.— Quiet and steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 54c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 52}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 52}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 25. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23.25. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 50@20. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21.@21 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50@29. 

4 apenas market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67¢. 

Western grades, 70@75e. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
6oa@7é6e for No.26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 

Rye.—Quiet, $2.95@3.65 P bbl, 65a70ce P bushel. 


higher for all 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan......-..-- 17.a173 
- bis it Reese 19.420 
“ * }-blood 
” bis aS heet 
ne * }-blood au 
Fine delaine, Ohio..............---.-.----- 2 
= is Michigan 5 


Washed fleece.........-..-- 


ANGORA GOATS.—Brush Pasture, Knox County, 
Me.: We do not feel that we know enough about 
the Angora goat to advise any one to invest in 
them or not to do so. The Northwestern agri- 
cultural papers say that they do well in Oregon 
and other sections where it is as cold as you are 
likely to have it in Maine, and we think 
we have seen it reported that they were 
thriving in Aroostook County, something north 
of your pasture. They are reputed as being 
the best things to clean a brush pasture, kill- 
ing every bush by eating it so closely that it will 
soon die after they have visited it afew times. 
As regards the prices, we suppose they can 
be found at almost any price, from $500 or $1000 
per head for a pure-bred, registered male, 
down to $5 or $10 for grades of one 
half to one-eigh.h pure bloods. We have a 
paper now which tells of the sale of 500 
grade does at $2600, to be taken to some of 
the brush land of Dakota. The fleece is not as 
heavy as that of a sheep, and it sells at about 
twenty cents apound. The meat is said to re- 
semble venison more than mutton or lamb, though 
often sold as mutton. We know nothing about 
their milking qualities, but should not expect 
much if they were kept to kill bushes. 





GRAIN AND DAIRY FARMING. 

An important difference between dairy farming 
and grain farming is the amount of the farm 
that is sold with the product that is of the fer- 
tility of the farm. The man who sells a ton of 
wheat sells in it about $7 worth of fertilizing ele- 
ments, and if he does not buy something to 
replace them his farm is su much poorer. The 
dairyman who sells a ton of butter has sold but 
fifty cents worth of fertilizing material, and if 
heisa good dairyman, he has probably added 
much more than that, or twenty times that to the 
value of the farmin the bran, oil meal, cotton 
seed, or other food that he purchased while feed- 
ing his cows for making that ton of butter. Itis 
in this way that the dairyman’s farm 1s continu 
ally growing more productive, andif he does not 
make much from his dairy, he should from the 
crops that he can grow on his much enriched soil 


WILD BIRDS ON TIE FARM. 

The Farmers’ Guide of Indiana tells of a 
farmer who, when driving by the farm of a neigh- 
bor, saw a flock of quail that the neighbor had 
been feeding throughthe winter. He had a hired 
man with him, and he let him get out and shoot 
four of the flock. He had to pay $70 for doing so, 
which was a high price tor quail, but really not 
half enough. He had no more right to shoot 
quail in the neighbor’s field than to have shot 
chickens out of the flock in the dooryard. In the 
latter case the damage would have been less, for 
if the quail had, not a larger value in market 
than the chickens when killed, they have 
more when alive, on a furm, and so tame as to 
visit the orchards and gardens. Few of our wild 
birds are as persistent destroyers of our most 
troublesome insect pests as the quail, while they 
do not damage crops as much as chickens. We 
hate an English sparrow, and do not like a crow, 
or a hawk, because they are all destructive of our 
smaller native birds, but we never would kill an 
insect-eating bird, even for food, nor allow any 
one else todo soon the land we controlled, ex- 
cepting domestic birds that are bred for that pur- 


pose. 





BUTTER FAT IN BUTTER 

An exchange says that some of our American 
butter makers would not be able to get a job in 
the creameries of Germany, for thereitis unlaw- 
ful to get more than twenty per cent. of water and 
salt worked into the butter. [his may be true 
but there are few of those called good butter 
makers who donot have at least eighty-five per 
cent. of butter fat in their butter, with not 
over twelve per-cent. of water and salt, and three 
per cent. of other solids, as caseine, milk, sugar, 
ete. A butter that had but eighty-three per cent, 


| of butter fat might pass the judges at a dairy 
flavor, | 
as extra years experience in this business in England and 

ex- | America. B. F. 


reason of its fine 
taken 


exhibition by 
but it would scarcely be 
creamery or dairy by any dealer of 
perience in the business. Tests made in 
England have detected German, Danish and 
Irish butter with but seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. of butter fat, but we think they found 


none from the United States or Canada that did ! 
not have more than eighty per cent. butter fat. | 


Our dealers know, if the butter makers do not, 
that where there is so much water worked into 
the butter the flavor goes off very rapidly, even if 
kept in cold storage. 
CURING CORN FODDER 

We have been criticised, even by our friends, be 
cause we have written that large shocks should 
be used in dry curing of corn fodder, and some 
have asserted that fodder or corn stover so pu 
up would mould and rot Lefore it was half cured. 
We would call the attention of our critics to an 
experiment made at the Colorado station, in 1894. 
A lot of corn was carefully selected,weighed, and 








was then divided into three lots. The first lot 


_ was in small shocks. The second lot was spread 
jin a thin layer on the ground. 
; was shocked in large shocks, and they were 


The third lot 


left in that way until thoroughly cured. The 


' fodder was then weighed and analyzed sepa- 


rately. So far as the eye could see there was no 
loss. The fodder had cured in fine shape, and on 
the inside of the bundles it was green; no sign of 
heating or moulding. Yet that in small shocks 
had lost forty-three per cent. of its feeding value, 
that spread upon the ground fifty-five per 


eent., and that in large shocks thirty-one | 


per cent. if there was a_e difference of 
twelve per cent. between the feeding value 
of the small and large shocks in a climate 
dry and rainless as in Colorado in the fall, what 
must it bein New England, with our fall rains 
and winds? We speak from experience, for we 
have put up shocks of twenty-four to forty 
bundles, or as digh as 640 hills, averaging four 
stalks to the hill, right on the New England coast, 
and it cured pertectly, “green on the inside and 
no signs of heating or moulding.””’ The fodder had 
wilted from twenty-four to forty-eight hours be- 
fore shocking, and was said to be the brightest 
and sweetest the feeder ever used. We do not 
think it had lost thirty-one per cent. of its feed- 
ing value, and we do not claim that it was as 
good as it would have been if put in a silo. 
NEW ENGLAND RESORTS. 


Literature Published by the Boston & 
Maine Railrend. 

The summer heat has already been felt by the 
numerous inhabitants of the cities, and with the 
first experience of the season comes a desire and 
a longing to be free f:om the noise and hubbub 
of the city and to escape the accompanying heat 
and general unpleasantness by a swift retreat to 
some of the far-famed and celebrated resorts of 
New England. 

Already the tide of travel has commenced. 
The many beaches and mountain resorts are all 
in readiness, and with theconstant advance and 
improvements in the attractions and accom- 
modations at our high-class resorts, there is no 
doubt that this season will find them better 
equipped than ever before. 

A complete list of the many resorts and tours, 
together with a list of the hotels and boarding- 
houses and their rates, are contained in the 
Boston & Maine Excursion Book for 1902. This 
book has just been issued, and any one contem- 
plating a trip for the summer should send to the 
Boston & Maine Passenger Department, Boston, 
and a copy of it will be sent upon receipt of 
address. 

The coast resorts extending from Boston to 
Newfoundland have no equal as summer beaches 
in the country. 

The ideal mountain resorts, including the cele- 
brated White Mountains region, which is 
praised and admired throughout the country; 
the multitude of lakes and rivers around 
whose tranquil waters the tired mortals from 
the city find health and repose and a 
goodly supply of sport during the = fishing 
season; the many curious and historically cele- 
brated spots in these quaint old New England 





towns; all these are pictured in a series of beauti- | 


ful half-tone reproductions of photographs. 
They comprise five books: New England Lakes, 
Mountains, Seashore, Rivers and Picturesque, 
and each book will be mailed upon receipt of six 
ce ts in stamps. 

The Boston & Maine Passenger Department 
also furnishes thirteen fully illustrated descrip- 
tive books of New England scenery and sum. 
mer resorts. The reading matter in these books 
is both interesting and instructive, and they will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of a two. 
cent stamp for each book. 








Fruit. 


Its quality influences 
the selling price. 


- 


ZA Profitable fruit 
growing insured only 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanhly nor 
good quality possible 

without Potash, 

(a) Write for our books 

Coy civing detain 
5 Gh} GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
CX 4:4: 7, 93 Nassau St., New York City. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 





ARNYARD Japanese Millet $2 bushel. Light 
Brahma . Red eggs balance season $1.50 set- 
ting. L. T. HOPKINS, Conway, Mass. 


book on the training of Collies for practical farm 

work, written in plain, condensed lan e, and 
tells Just How to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 








ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


Poriera Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc 2. 
— $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. OX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 


OR SALE—A water and steam Rover corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 








OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 





UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. F 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





Eggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. White 
y vandotte Cockerels $2. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 
TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 


T STUD—Fee $10: Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 


$ PER SETTING—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
V 








OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowiedge and thirty 


LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 


| sional bench-show handler. 








HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers $38. 


Fer SALE—Thirty-four hi Prgeage ° eanathary 708 
YIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


—— 
OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 

W I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
é Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 


ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
A tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
ass. 





N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
d all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


p BARREL modern flour mill, socated at Cathay | 
an 


REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 
young bulls, ten cows and_ heifers, cows bred or 
H 


ave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake vity, Jackson | 


Co., Mo. 


YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks | 


Fine eres Sl per 13: 8 per 100. Send for free 
eircular. CHARLES HOPPER, Box O., Ashley O. 


ANTED~—0On or before April 1, position as superin- 

tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 

13 years experience; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


ADDLE Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, 
combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly 
educated for immediate use. High school. Regis- 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A. AYERS, Jacksonville, Il. 





RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 
W. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. Also Red 
olled cattle and Potand-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 
TER, Hart, Minn. 





keeper’s — likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 


Jone woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 


For Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, Ml. 





BOSTON, 
Sept. 22 to Nev. 1, 1902 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. 





ADMISSION, - 25c. 
SpecialAttractions, Clean, Edecational. 


Applications for space and information send 
te Secretary, Mechanics Building. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, : 


MIDDLESEX, 88. ~ 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
wee ns interested in the estate of MALVINA 
ALLACE WATTERS, late of Malden, in 
said County, deceased. 
EREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will ana testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Francis V. Watters of said Malden, 
who prays that let:ers testamentary may be 
issued to him, tie executor therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of June, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one J at least before said Court, and by mailing 

ostpaid, or delivering a copy. of this citation 

© all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
Lew. he the year one thousard nine hundred 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 


At a Probate Court holden at Lowell, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twentieth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and uwo. 

On the petition of WILLIE ARTHUR PRES: 
COTT of Carlisle, in said County, praying that his 
name may be changed to that of LLIAM 
ARTHUR PRESCOTT, public notice haying been 
given, according to the order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given there- 
for is sufficient. and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection being made: 

It is decreed that his name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of William Arthur Prescott, 
which naine he shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be his legal name, and that he give public 
notice of said change by publishing this decree 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

ublished in Boston, and make return to this 
ourt under oath that such_ notice has been 
given. CHAS. J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 





To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of ELIZA- 

BETH PITMAN, late of Somerville, in said 

County, deceased. ‘ 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Harriet E. Pitman of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk, who prays that letters testa- 
mentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety on her 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth dé 
| of May in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MiDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter 
| ested in the estate of A. CUTTER SIBLEY, 
| _ late of Belfast, in the State of Maine, deceased. 
| WH EREAS, Joseph Williamson, Jr., adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
| presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at private sale, in accordance with the offers 
| named in said petition, or upon such terms as 
| may be adjudged best, the whole of two certain 
| parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
| payment of debts and charges of administration, 
| and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

| You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
| Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
| onthe third day of June, A. D. 1902, at nine 
| o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
| you have, why the same should not be granted. 

| And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
| citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
| person interested in'the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, atleast, before said 
Yourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S..H. FOLSOM, Register. 


| 
| 
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ORK SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic; they never come back; l0¢ postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More Keen. Also coop your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 


Ra trapa,"No away alive forever. No poison. No 





For SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 

with 35 acres of land, two dwellings, barn and 25 h. 
D. one. Cheap; part time. ant to chenge 
climate for health. Address, GEORGE BANKERT, 
Wayland, Tl. 








and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 
ills Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


Hind ant Cattle; 50 cows ot Arebipela Grove 3d 
u 





price on orders }laced_immediately for young 


J prin YOUR waters in early springtime. Special 
ia: PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, 
‘ass. 





wes TED—To buy two or three good shepherd pups. 
J. H. COLE, Leadville, Col. 





HOROUGHBRED Buff Leghorn Cockerels $2. V. 
M. BROWN, Ramseys, N. J. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale a I have more than I have room for. 
“gg8 forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 





ILL Picks. Lam sure that my picks, both new and 

dressed, will give satisfaction to any miller. F. 

MICHENBERGEK 1207S Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 


GGS 81 Per Setting—From hi h-scoring Barred, 
White and Buff ai | ocks, White and 
Silver Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Langshans 
and Leghorns. Bronze and White Holland _‘rurkey 
Egys = a THE IDEAL POULTRY YARDS, New 
Concord, O. 





dham_ Count 
C. STILES, 


ANTED—A buttermaker by the Win 
Creamery Association. Address E. 
ecretary, Newfane, Vt. 


by 





APLE VIEW Herd of Aberaeen-Angus, 20 Aes 
bulls sired by Admiral or Estill 29510. JOHN L. 





ISER. Charleston. lll. 
FERRETS—Pure blood. Furnished not 
akin. Finest strain in the land. Bred from 
d workers. Safe arrival guaranteed. 8S. & L. 
FARNSWORTH, New London, O. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY ADALINE PARKER, sometimes called 
ADELINE PARKER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HERKEAS,' a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Alfred FE. 

Mann of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court tobe he'd at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of June A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
DUFFY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceasec , intestate. 

WH EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Michael 

Duffy of Cambridge, in the Couaty of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A. D. 1902, 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to ‘give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in_each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said urt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First] Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 
pak. the year one thousand nine hundred 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 


MEXICAN DRAWN WORK. 

Embroidery and Renaissance lace work 
rule the hour, but drawn work is also very 
pretty when well done. It is unrivaled for 
beauty. But it is quite possible for ama- 
teurs to make very dainty pieces if care is 

exercised in the selection of materials. It 
seems foolish toever ornament anything but 
linen with drawn work, as that is far more 
durable than cotton and launders mu¢h 
better. Select a suitable kind of linen for 
the particular use to which it is to be put. 
For instance, if you wish to make finger- 
bowl doilies, get fine Irish or French linen 
lawn or linen cambric. More expensive is 
the French hand-spun. linen lawn aud Chi- 
nese grass linens are exquisite. 

For large pieces, like table cloths, centre 
pieces and searfs, I have never found any- 
thing better than the “ Old Bleach ”’ linens. 
In fine work for thread use the French 
** Petit Moulin,” such as is so much used 
for the Renaissance lace work. For the 
heavier, used a good quality of linen thread. 

Handkerchiefs can be decorated beauti- 
fully in this manner either by buying the 
handkerchief and then adding the design, 
or by making the entire handkerchief from 
some of the fine linens. 

For those who have tired of all white, a 
substitute has been found in jewel drawn 
work, which is made by the use of colored 
silk threads. The design seen was very 
dainty, but not fit for service as a piece 
worked all in white. 

A beautiful luncheon cloth was made by 
taking a square of the wide Dutch or Bel- 
gian linens, which may be procured in any 
width. Three inches from the edge threads 
are drawn, thus allowing for an inch and a 
half hem. Baste in your hem and hemstitch 
from the wrong side. 

Then draw the threads for a half-inch 
border all the way around. Knot the 
threads on either side of this border, thus 
dividing them into small clusters. Now 
take a very long thread and knot together 
four of these clusters about one-third of the 
distance from the edge; then, running your 
thread along the clusters, take two of the 
clusters of thread in the previous group of 
four and knot them with the next two, thus 
forming another cluster of four, which should 
be knotted one-third the distance from 
the other edge. Continuing with the same 
thread, take four clusters as before on the 
opposite side of the border, and do this to | 
the end of the side and around each of the | 
other four sides. The squares leftin the | 
corner should be filled in with some founda- | 
tion threads and weave over this. Books on 











drawn work are to be had containing beaten paths. He will only do what others | 


beautiful designs. Eva M. NILES. | 


_ 





cessful. The firm is already doing a big 
business. Customers like the new idea, and 
it will, no doubt, be extensively copied by | a 
other furriers within a few years.—N. Y. 
Sun. 


and starched in.hot starch in the usual way, 
and thoroughly dried. 
are bone dry—this is important. 


very little boiling water. 
heaped tablespoonful of starch with cold 
water. 
in the dissolved borax, keeping back any 
pitchings there may be, and add enough cold 





a : d 
Collar Ironing Made Easy. 
Supposing the collars have oeen washed 


Now see that they 


Dissolve half a teaspoonful of borax m aj g 
Moisten a slightly 


See that there are no lumps. Stir 


water to make the whole one pint. 


Dip your collarsin this, rubbing each, so| story. A friend of his became deaf | js*s Nothing can be more ugly than some of the, 
that it may be thoroughly saturated.| not long ago, and the president asked y oa age They ae ~* onan ones a 
Ss 7 y b read flat ona h . © was | sistency, with a scroll pattern running through; 
Squeeze as dry as possible, sp him what was the cause I Roan, and abe. beimaned wits. hide haan ant bouhl 


dry towel—in single layers—and roll the ; 
whole tightly up. 


women. 
of Harvard University was highly instruc- 
tive,’’ said Charles Parton of Boston at the 
Murray Hill yesterday. ‘“‘ He made a plea 
for the education that educates by ‘ showing 
how,’ and illustrated his plea with a little 


Slowly through the centuries the men of 


imagination who do not dream are working 


nd striving, each doing his little part to 


realize the prophecies of the great dreamer. 


Each compared to him is asa tiny tallow 
ip compared to the noonday sun, but each 


is necessary.—Chicago American. 


> 


The Right Way to Blow the Nose. 
The International Kindergarten Union 





Convention seems to have brought out con- 


iderable discussion, much humor and many 
‘““The address of President Eliot 


blowing my nose,’ the friend answered, 
‘when suddenly I felt something snap in 


Starch late in the evening and they will be my ear, followed by aching and dullness. 


ready to iron early next morning. 

Scour your flatirons before using by rub- 
bing ona board on which some bathbrick 
has been seraped, then wipe with a soft 
cloth. They must be hot, but not hot enough 
to scorch. Pulla collar into shape, lay flat 
on the table, and iron on the wrong side until 
about half dry. lf the iron sticks, either it 
is too hot or too cold, or the collar is too 
damp. ‘Turn over, pull into shape, and iron 
on the right side until quite dry. If you 
pulled it properly into shape there should 
not be a single crease. 

A polishing board is one covered with one 
thickness of muslin only. 

Lay the collar on this, wring a clean piece 
of muslin out of cold water, rub lightly 
over the right side of the collar and iron 
again, pressing hard till it is dry and glossy. 
A proper polishing iron is much better for 
this than an ordinary one. 

If you have let collars get too dry, sponge 
them lightly with cold water on the right 
side before beginning to iron.—Exchange. 


a> 
oS 


Imagination Without Dreaming. 


Mr. Garrett P. Serviss interviewed Mar- 
coni, the inventor. In the interview, nota- 
ble because interviewer and interviewed are 
men of intellectual power, there occurred 
this sentence: 

“* Marconi has imagination without being 
a dreamer.”’ 

Thus Mr. Serviss gave an unfailing for- 
mula for material achievement and material 
success on big lines. 

Without imagination aman may prosper 
relatively. 
die contented. 








have done before him. 
He will not receive any of the great re- 


When the doctor came he said that I had 
split the eardrum, and asked how 1 did it. 
I told him that I only blew my nose.’ 
* Well, if you had opened your mouth when 
you blew your nose, you would not now 
have a damaged eardrum,’ the doctor’ an- 
swered. 





Domestic Hints. 
FISH CHOWDER AND RICE, 


Prepare fresh fish by cleaning and cutting into 
slices about aninch thick. Place in the bottom 
of.a steam kettle six thin slices of salt pork, over 
these place three thinly sliced Irish potatoes, 
now a layer of the fish sprinkled over with salt, 
pepper and a little minced onion. Over these a 
layer of cold boiled rice. Then thin slices of 
dread, salt and pepper and bits of butter. Re- 
peat these alternate layers of pork, potatoes, 
fish, rice, bread “and seasoning. Adda. pint> of 
hot water, put a tight-fitting lid on the kettle, and 
simmer gently for half An hour: Remove the lid, 
add two cups of hot cream or milk and serve. It 


may he served without the milk, andis bette 
liked by some that way. 
PINEAPPLE COMPOTE. 


Shred one pared pineapple into smail pieces, 
and pour over ita syrup made of two cupfuls of 
He may live comfortably and | sugar and one and a half cupfuls of water. Le 
| this simmer until it is clear, and add the juice of 
But at best such a man will only follow in | "@lfa lemon and one orange. Pour the compote 

ver sponge cake, scooping out the ceutre of the 
ake to hold the fruit, and place whipped cream 
| on top just before serving. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 


There was a mah, President Eliot |: ormous,! 
pointed out, who had lived seventy years, the rim, and around the top there is an enor 

and had never been 
blow his nose: This story made a deep im- 
pression on the convention, and it is safe to 
say that many a little kindergarten child 
will be told to open his little mouth when 
he has recourse to his handkerchief. The 
other chief contribution of the convention 
was the decision it reached that spanking 
is good only for he circulation. 
dergarten is a great institution! ’’ 


‘shown how’ t0| green ostrich feather boa to match this. 


The kin- 


a high polish and will not finger mark. 

For the women who leave off flannels gradu 

allyand who like to wear alwaysa-Hght red, 
wool, the albatross underpetticoats are just the 
thing. They come simply made. f 
There is an open shoe for children to suit’ 
mothers who do not care for the regular sandal. 

These shoes are made in the style of the ankle, 
tie, but have a strap running from the toepiece, 
straight up over the instep, and fastening to the 

strap which buttcns around the ankle from the 
heelpiece. To give the small toesin the slipper 

a greater amount of fresh air, there are oval slits 

cut in the toepiece, and there is a semi-sandal. 





Fashion Motes. 


e*s White corduroy used for a wide-ribbed coat 
for a child is charming. Withit is worn a white; 
eather belt. 





ges. Through them a woman’s complexion! 
ks many shades darker than it 1s,and ata} 
title distance it cannot be seen that she has any 
tall. There are scroll-pattern veils, various fig-' 
res of good size set at wide intervals, and vari-; 
‘ous edges, from the pronounced pattern of the 
ace edge of the Du Barry veil to a pretty simple 
ge of points. ; 

e*s Among the green hats is one big one, which 
‘is faced with green, a bright, vivid green under 
great green ostrich plume. There is a bright-| 

a®e Folding paper fans seem unusually - ugly: 
this year. Among the few pretty ones are'the 
large Spanish fans showing the familiar scenes 
of bull fights to be found where Spanish goods! 
are sold. Other attractive fans are French, with: 
short sticks not longer than those of the Empire 
fans, but with the fan rounding up high in the 
centre, giving It considerable depth. These fans 
have animals upon them, Mr. Dog and Miss Cat, 
two large heads upon one, and other queer cat 
and animal heads upon others. These are not 
new this year, but they are attractive. 

ate Yellow is a color comparatively little used, 
but some pretty handkerchiefs of the season are 
of a pale shade of it with embroidered figures in 
the corners, some in white, some in green, and 
others in blue and lavender. 

ate Among the most serviceable shirtwaist suits 
for hard wear this summer are ‘those of cham- 
bray, coming in different colors, dark shades of 
blue and gray being the most useful. Some of 

these are made up rather fancifully with pique, a 
band of it down the front, the sides buttoning on 
toitin fancy points and battlements. Others 
have pipings of white and: piped..or’ plain ‘white 
bands around the skirt. The suits range from 
$4.50 up. ‘Some have the waists tucked yoke 
T | deep with fine tucks, and others have wider 
tucks, and the entire back made of tucks the 
same width. One made in this way has the 
seams outlined with narrow plaited bands and a 
flounce around the lower part of the skirt. <A 


. ..--“A pure heart,” as Saint Bernard saith, 
“doth two things: it maketh thee todo whatever 
thou doest either for the love of God only or for 
the good or benefit of another.” In all that thou 
doest have one of these two intents, or both to- 
gether; for the latter coincides with the former. 
Keep thy heart always thus pure, and do all tha 
thou wilt. Have a perverse heart, and everything 
is evil with thee.’—Ancren Riwle (Morton). 
.--.God leads often to good ends through ways 
which seem to us dark. He can make crooked 
things straight for us. Perhaps we shall find at 
the last that many of the best things of our life 
are the things over which we grieve now as blun 
ders. We do the best we can and yet we fail; 
but in God’s eyes the effort tells of love and of 
desire to please Him, and thus wins from Him 
warmer condemnation than does many a piece of 
elaborate work, wrought in the most delicate 
way. 

..--I understand that no man is living a Chris- 
tian life who is not a Christian. in the world, in 
the family, in. the church, in his mind, in his soul, 
in the emotions and appetites of his nature, in his 
hand, in his foot, in his head,—who is not a 
Christian everywhere and in everything in him. 
To take every faculty or power God has given 
you, and bring it under divine influence, and 
make it act right, that is being a Christian.— 
Beecher. 

..-- All sacrifice is vain without the real giving 
up of our own willto God. God has a will for us 
every minute of our lives. Each has a vocation. 
You do not know whatamighty power a good 
woman is. It has been well said, “let the women 
be good, and the nation will be good.” Saint 
Mary was given the highest vocation to be the 


‘| Mother of God; but not the less had poor Lazarus 


a true vocation, though it was only to sit at the 
rich man’s gate. In the performance of the com- 
monest action, the lowest duty, even the poor 
servant maid scrubbing a room, there is a voca- 
tion, a work to dothat no one else can do so 
well, no less beautiful, no less dear to God, than 
the great Sanctus of the mightiest archangel. 


2» 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the 
Battle of Life,— 

The hymn ofthe wounded, the beaten, who died 
overwhelmed in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the 

| resounding acclaim 

| Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows 
wor the chaplet of fame, 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the 
weary, the broken in heart. 

Who strove and who failed acting bravely a silent 

| and desperate part. 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, 
whose hopes burned in ashes away. 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had 
grasped at, who stood at the dying of day, 
With the wreck of their life all around them, un- 

pitied, unheeded, alone, 
With Death swooping down o’er their failure, and 
all but their faith overthrown. 








t | suit like this will cost $6.75. A pretty tucked 
lawn stock comes withit, and there is a hem- 
stitched bow of the chambray. 

a*s Inthe embroidered linen collars a pretty 
design is three little sprays of flowers on the 
front, in natural colors, the edge of the collar 
being embroidered in white outlined on the inside 


The question of success seems to be one 
| of the problems of the age. It is a problem 
| that gathers intensity from the stir and 
| thrill of the great events of the hour,—of the 
| perpetual record of great achievements 
| flashed before the reading public in the 
| semi-daily press issues of every day, empha- 


How Contagion is Spread. 


| we which humanity offers to those whose | aaa. 
| wards ‘ y | Place six thin slices of buttered bread in a dish. 


In these days we have most of us learned | imagination opens for the benefit of all new 


flowers. 


} . . . 
| Beat three eggs in three gills milk, adding sugar - 
fp * & a a®s A linen gown madeup over pink is set all 


with a line of the same color as that used for the | sized by the special fulfilment of ideas, or 


| the death of a multi-millionaire, with the 


the lesson that contagion—that 1s to say the | 
‘' eatching ”’ quality of a disease—is in|} 
avery case a matter of a specific microbe or | 
germ. By specific is meant that each disease | 
has its own microbe, and one cannot catch | 
the disease except by receiving in one way | 
or another that particular germ. 

These germs have their own manners and 
customs, means of travel and prescribed | 
length of life, and it is by the study of these | 
details that we learn how to avoid the trans- 
mission of contagious illnesses. We know, | 
for instance, that to get typhoid fever or | 
cholera the microbe has to be taken into the | 
system in the form of impure food or water, | 
and so every year more and more precan- | 
tions are taken to have the water supplies of | 
our big cities free from contamination, and 
stricter attention is given to the purity of | 


fields of thought, of successful material 
effort. 

In material achievement there are two ele- 
ments—executive force (which may be sub- 
divided into an indefinite number of classifi- 
cations), and the great creative power, imag- 
ination. 

Imagination enabled Marconi to see the 
possibility of sending electric messages 
without wires. 

Had he been a dreamer, had he allowed 
his imagination to wander on indefinitely 
into notions of talking to other planets, the 
power of his imagination might have been 
in vain. 





possibility, and the lack of the dreamer’s 
quality enabled him to realize it. 
There were many men centuries ago who, 


added if desired. 


pepper. 


and nutmeg to taste, and pour over the bread. 
A few well-washed currants or raisins may be 
Bake one hour in aslow oven. 
Serve plain or with sauce if desired. 


MUSHROOMS AND ASPARAGUS TIPS. 


Make a white sauce, and into it put one can of 
asparagus tips; stand the pan over hot water and 
let the sauce and tips get very hot. 
mushrooms in a little butter, season with salt and 
Pile them neatly in the centre of adish 
and make a border of the asparagus. 


CHICKEN WITH PEA SAUCE. 


Cut a young chicken as for fricassee, and place 
it in a baking-pan. Cover with a pint of stock; 
| season with salt and pepper and a tablespoonful 
} , of chopped parsley; cover with another pan, and 
His imagination enabled him to see the | jet it cook for half an hour. 


Fry the 


When the chicken is 


over with tiny jet dots. 

a*eIn small wraps a useful one is of light cloth 
with deep revers of lace, and is shaped more like 
big tichu with long pointed ends in front. 

a®, Pretty Tams for children are made of 
-flannel and straw in rather wide bands inter- 
woven. This forms the top of the crown, the 
underpart with the band being of the flannel. 
The light straw combined with the dark red or 
blue flannel 1s a good combination, and the hats 
are light in weight. They cost seventy-five cents 

*, Painted stockings have not only flowers 
and scroll designs upon the instep, but some of 
them small cherubs. 

«*« Many dust coats of silk are made with the 
coachmen’s collars. These always have a good 


After it has been in | fect. 
the oven about fifteen minutes add to the gravy 
one can of French peas. 
cooked take it out and lay on a hot platter. 


a*e Mohair dust coats, which can hardly be told 
from the silk in appearance, are lined with bright- 
colored, figured silks. 

a*, Pretty and simple parasols have a line of 


our food. 
no longer considered, in the old sense, “a 
visitation of Providence,’’ but is recognized 
asa shame and a reflection on local condi- 
tions, wherever it occurs. 

Consumption and whooping-cough, we 
know, are passed from one person to an- 
other by means of the expectorations, and 
it is to be hoped that in the near future we 
shall put this knowledge to better use than 
we do at present, and protect ourselves by 
much more stringent rules. General ex- 
pectoration is a public offence and menace, 
and should be madea penal matter. The 
danger with expectorated matter is that it 
dries, and is then scattered by the wind so 
that one and all must take the risks. This 
outrage should be so handled by all in au- 
thority that in the near future the present 
condition of our cars and streets will seem 
likean evil nightmare. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria are caught by 
any emanations from the body, especially 
the saliva. The poison can cling for months 
and years to clothes and toys and books, and 
these things should always be destroyed if 
they have come in contact with the sick, and 
sickrooms should be fumigated and made 
scientifically clean before they are again 
occupied. 

Notwithstanding all our precautions there 
will always be disease geruis, but the most 
virulent germ can do no harm unless it finds 
its proper soil, and there is noarmor to com- 
pare with the resistant power of perfect 
health.— Youth’s Compani~”. 








oo 
Furs in Cold Storage. 


An idea not previously tried in the retail 
fur trade for the preservation of furs in 
the summer munths has been put in opera- 
tion 
In a word, his method of storing and pro- 
tecting fur garments from moths is to hang 
them in a room kept at a low tempera- | 
ture by a cold-storage plant; the cold abso- | 
lutely destroying all moths and _ insects | 
that might grow and breed in the garments. | 

The cold-storage idea for protecting furs | 
and other goods has been put in operation | 
successfully by dry-goods firms and others, 
but not until this season has a retail dealer | 
in furs opened a plant for the protection of | 
goods of customers. | 

The machinery employed is in principle | 
the same as that for artificially making ice. | 
It consists of a pump which compresses 
ammoniaand forces it through pipes in the 
room where the furs are stored. There the 
ammonia expands, absorbs the heat of the 
atmosphere, and so reduces the temperature. 

The room is absolutely air-tight, having | 
walis more than six inches thick, which 
are re-enforced by insulating paper. Lead 
ing to it is a double door. 

It is absolutely free from dust and the 
action of the ammonia pipes which draw 
the heat from the air also removes all damp- 
ness. The furs, therefore, hang in a room 
free from dust, free from moisture, and at 
an even temperature of twenty degrees. 

In such a room little care of the garments 
is needed. Before they are hung there they 
are thoroughly brushed and cleaned. 

After that nothing is done, as there is no 
dust to injure them and no danger from 
moths. Thus the wear and tear caused by 


frequent brushing are done away with. 

The manager of the establishment says 
that the expense of running the apparatus 
is small after the cost of its installation is 
once paid, and the system is eminently suc- 


An outbreak of typhoid fever is 


earth was round. 
vaguely the truth of what he taught. 


truth to all the world. 


every child. 

Wherever you see great material success 
on a new line, you see imagination without 
dreaming, 
tion in Rockefeller to conceive and execute 
the construction of the Standard Oil mo- 
nopoly. 

lt took the financial imagination of Mor- 
gan to conceive the idea of taking $500,000,- 
000 worth of steel mills and welding them 
into the Steel Trust—no dreamer could have 
done this thing. 

Many a dreamer had foreseen the steam 
engine, the steamboat and other great in- 
ventions, without result. At the right 
momenta man of imagination like Fulton 
came along and did the actual work that the 
dreamer could not do. 

If you want to succeed in the world, culti- 
vate your imagination. And if you want 
your children to succeed, encourage them in 
the development of their imaginations. 

But let your imaginings and the imagin- 
ings of your children stop this side of 
dreamland. 

Your brain’s activity is divided into the 
| conscious and the sub-conscious Cepart- 
'ments. The conscious side of your men- 
| tality puts you into communication with the 
| world, enables you to meet and to cope with 





by a prominent furrier of Brooklyn. | conditions and individuals. 


| If you are to succeed materially the con- 
scious mind must control, direct and limit 
the activities of the sub-conscious mind with 
which the imagination does its work. 

If your sub-conscious brain, in the depart- 
ments of abstract thought, imagination and 
dreaming, be allowed to run away with the 
practical side, you may be a very great man 
in the far-distant future, but you may be 
sure that you will not succeed now. 

The earth’s greatest men are dreamers. 

The world never recognizes. these dream- 
ers. The successful man admits limita- | 
tions. He accepts conditions as they are. 
He uses his imagination only as long as it 
can carry him to individual success and 
comfort. 

But the very greatest {spirits among men 
are the spirits of dreamers. 

These are the men who refuse to acknowl- 
edge any limitations save the limitations of 
absolute truth and of absolute possibility, 

When nine-ienths of human beings were 
slaves, these dréamers refused to recognize 
slavery, and they died for their belief. Every 
man who has led a great moral reform ahead 
of his time has been a dreamer. And these 
dreamers, whose lives are scattered through 
history, each a tragedy and each a milestone 
on the path to civilization, did for civilization 
what the frontiersman does for a new 
country. 

Jesus Christ wasadreamer. He saw the 
truth and preached it, although it meant 
death, and he knew that it meant death. 
The brotherhood that he preached nineteen 
hundred years ago has not yet been realized, 
but it will be realized in his name, and his 
teachings and his death will be eternal 
factors in its realization. 








inan abstract kind of way, knew that the 
Their imaginations led rib. 
them to the discovery of facts,—and long 
before Galileo’s recantation many men knew 


lt took Galileo, a man of great imagina- 
tion, not a dreamer, to demonstrate his 


It took Columbus, with imagination and 
courage, but none of the dreamer about him, 
to sail around the world to America, and 
prove practically what is now known to 


It took real power of imuagina- 


Strain the gravy and peas through a sieve and 


pour over the chicken. chenille outlining the edge, with a dot of it at each 


CHEESE TOAST. 


Cut slices of stale bread and trim off the crusts. 
Toast them delicately brown and soften by dip- 
ping into hot salted water. Lay them neatly on 
aplatter. Over them pour a cup of cream sauce, 
tomato sauce, brown sauce or gravy left from 
dinner, and sprinkle the top vf each slice with 
grated cheese seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Dot it liberally with butter. Set the platter under 
the flame of a gas stove for five minutes. The 
cheese will brown delicately and form a delicious 
crust. This makes a nice luncheon dish. 


a* Small riding crops for women are of horn, 
with animals’ heads, cats or dogs carved on the 
ends. 

a*e Black patent-leather slippers, with broad 
tongues and high-winged white velvet bows upon 
the toe, are smart. 

a*. Shirtings for men show the smartest+de- 
signs of the season. At some haberdashers and 
department shops the materials can be purchased 
by the envious woman whe wishes them for shirt- 
waists. In others they cannot. One stunning 
design,‘ imported exclusively for men’s shirts,’ 
has a soft tan foundation with heavy stripes of a 
vivid green. Such a treasure for a shirtwaist, 
and probably the wrong man will get it and look 





on eal 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


A small piece of borax held in the mouth until | a fright. 
t dissolves will stop the tickling sensation in the a*s Smart handkerchief stocks come with pro 
throat. i nounced patterns, dots and stripes. 


| frequent biographical accompaniment that 
| its subject started out in life as an errand 
| boy, and ended his earthly experience as one 
| of the great capitalists and the world looks 
| on and applauds the ‘‘ successful” life. A 
| reader of the BUDGET, who has caught the 
| contagion of this prevailing problem, sends 
| to this column a series of questions running 
as follows: 
| 1. In your opinion, what constitutes success? 
; 2. Can you 
| person might be considered successful, who is 
| poor, obscure, in debt and in ill health? (He 
, might be called a successful failure; but thatisn’t 
what I mean.) 
| 3. Do you think success, in the popular ac- 
| ceptance of the term, generally brings happiness? 
| If not, then what is suceess worth? Is ita duty 
| @ person owes to the world? ” 
| Here is certainly a very definite arraign 
ment, and one that lends itself particularly 
well to analysis. 

‘* What constitutes success? ’’ The mor- 
alist would inevitably reply that success is 
measured by character ; that it is success to 
be honest, truthful, generous and courteous 
to all, quite irrespective of any great per- 
sonal achievements. Might there not be 
added to this, the recognition that it is also 
success, in variously measurable degrees, to 
have contributed to the general progress and 
betterment of conditions: that the man 
who has been instrumental in building a 
new railroad, in opening mines, in develop- 
ing the resources of the world in any way, 
thus enlarging and advancing civilization, 
is in a greater or less degree successful, 





Ammonia, among its other claims to recogni-| «*e Sets of shirtwaist pins, imitation cameos, 
tion, has the point in its favor that it will remove | Stones with carved heads, ina narrow gold set- | 
mud stains from dresses. After brushing the dry | ting, come four for a waist. They come in black, 
mud away, sponge the remaining stain with a | in white, in blue and in green, and are square in 
weak mixture of ammonia and water. On black | Shape. 
materials this may be done without fear of the | «*ePongee ties for men are embroidered in 
consequences, but a solution of bicarbonate of | black ana white and colors. 
soda and wateris safer on colors. a*e One of the most charming of negiigee gowns 

Sunbonnets are out for the small girls, and is in a beautiful shade of pale blue Silk, with 
rough rider hats and khaki suits—they are not raised dots of a silvery white trimmed with a soft, 
always of the khaki—for boys. Nothing offers a cream-colored lace. The gown itself is simple, 
better protection from the sun than the bonnets, | llingin straight lines in front. Itis open and 
but they are warm in the neck, and where wash pointed in front,and finished with a very full 
headwear is desired there are the pretty little fichu of the soft cream lace, which extends down 
hats with crowns that button on to stitched rims. 
Or in some eases both crowns and rim are covered 
with small embroidered figures, white figures 
upon colored materials, the edge of the rim and 
the edge of the crown finished with an embroid- 
ered seallop. 

A correspondent asks for a receipt for cabbage 
salad, made with celery and whipped cream. 
| This is called a German salad, and is put to- 
gether as follows: One small head of cabbage, 





less as it nears the edge, finishing there in a} 
small point. There is a bolero effect made with | 
the silk and lace, and the back part of the short | 
sleeves is of the silk, while from the front, where 
the sleeves are cut up almostto the arm’s eye, 
there is more of the lace falling in long, soft ends. 


delicate shaues in fawn, doe-color and brown, | 

and many golden hues, in green and yellow, cer- | 
: : tainly predominate. The pink dyes are beautiful 

one large beet, six hard-boiled eggs. Cutthecab | y pred : P y 


bage as fine as you would for slaw; -season with | this season—appearing among all the beautiful | 
Pi ening eign ‘ | transparent textiles, and in silks and satins for | 
Salt and pepper. 





slices of boiled beet and hard-boiled eggs. Gar- 





nish the edge thickly with the delicate part of 


; ebt, and ill.’”? These conditions precisely 
describe some of the world’s greatest ben- 
would f AW; Sei wit efactors, some of the chosen herves of hu- 
‘ . Place this on a fat dish, pile it evening wear under chiffon, lace or net. Prim- manity. Take the illustration—the Supreme i 
quite high, and arrange around with alternating | rose, goldenrod and corn yellows are still much | illustration, it may be, and yet one paralleled 


even if his own character leave much to be 
desired? He may be rough and untutored; 
he may be immoral, but if he leave the 
world somewhat the richer than he found it, 
he has achieved a certain success. It is well 
to be good, but goodness must go and ex- 
press itself in being good for something. As 
to ‘*‘ what constitutes success? ”’ then, does 
it not constitute success tu have contributed 
to the general facilities and resources that 
mark the development and advancement of 






Our Lady Readers will ¥ 
Recognize This Picture. “ 








A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap : 


The soap their mothers used to delight: j 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and co. 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do nor 
last as long and look as white as they used ¢ 
it is because your laundress is using some «: 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or othe; 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ ix 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest oi!. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves then 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. , 
Sold by all grocers. My 
\ 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
“ 
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popular acceptance of the term genera 
bring happiness?” Surely, if one in: 
judge from observation or from intui: 
he would answer in the negative a th. 
sand times over. Neither wealth, 
fame, nor prominent position, nor all t): 
the visible and material world can best. 
has the faintest power to give happine- 
And, conversely, neither has the absence « 
all these the faintest power to withhold i: 
for that true and abiding and only possi). 
success that insures happiness is the su 
cess of character and of spiritual achiev 
ment. . Possessions have no conceivable 
lation to happiness, for happiness li+- 
solely in response, in sympathetic co. 
panionship; in the realm of affections and 
the sympathies; in loye, in sacrifice, 
righteousness, in sweet and tender and ho! 
relations, and without these, all that tl: 
universe holds is powerless to afford ha) 
piness, and with these, all that it holds 
as powerless to destroy it. 

One owes to the world his best efforts, his 
achievements which contribute to the bene 
fitof humanity; but his personal success 
and happiness are not conditional upon 
visible achievements. They belong to th: 
purely spiritual realm. They are of the 
order of the things of the immortal lit 
which the world cannot give, neither can 
take away. 

The Erunswick, Boston. 


Brilliante. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 








imagine any sense in which aj 


My eyes are wet with thankful tears 

| For blessings that remain. 

—J.G. Whittie: 
| 

} 

| 

| 


| Thou shalt not cloud the sun with vain regret 
| But let thy hand and heart commit those deeds 
| That love for man and faith in God beget. 
—Osgood Elliott 
O hearts of love! © souls that turn 

Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 

To you the truth is manifest; 
For they the mind of Christ discern 

Who lean like John upon his breast. 

—John G. Whittier 


Stir in us the might of faith, 
Light in us the fire of love! 
Then will smile thine angel Death, 
Opener of the gate above; 
Sweet thy summons then will come; 
Gladsome then shall we go home. 
—Thomas H. Gill. 


Yet more and more this truth doth shine 
From failure and from loss, 
The will that runs transverse to Thine 
Doth thereby make its cross: 
Thine upright will 
Cuts straight and still 
Through pride and dream and dross. 
—W. M. i. Jay. 


The Way, the Truth, the Life Thou art, 
Chis, this I know; to this I cleave; 
The sweet new language of my heart, 
“* Lord, I believe.” 
I have no doubts to bring to Thee; 
My doubt has fled; my faith is free. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


My soul and all its powers 
Thine, wholly Thine, shall be; 
All, all my happy hours 
I Consecrate to Thee: 
Me to Thine image now restore, 
And I shall praise Thee evermore. 
—Charles Wesles 


Historical. 








humanity ? 
Again, it is asked if there is any sense | 


in debt, and in ill 
imagined successful ? 
this question 
and in good health would be successful | 
conditions as a matter of course,—an | 


health ’”’ can be | 
The implication in | 


is grossly false. 


American Army. 
used in satin, as foundation slips, under diapha | by a thousand lesser reflections of it—of. ¢ 


—In 1625 James I. died, and the reign 1 


the entire front of the gown, growing less and | in which ‘a person who is poor, obscure, Charles I. began. 


— In 1622 a massacre of 347 whites occurred 
Virginia by the Indians. 
— In 1621 William Bradford succeeded Jo! 


is that to be rich, famous | Carver as governor of the colony at Plymout! 


—In 1628 a grant of lands was given by! 


| ; council of New England to John Endicott 
a*s In fashionable summer tints all the soft | assumption that is totally untenable, that | five others from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
To be “ poor, obscure, in _ from three miles north of the Merrimac to | 
miles south of the Charles. 


—George Washington, a delegate fron 


ginia, was by unanimous voice of Congres: 


vointed to fill the important station of Coum 
n Chief on the fifteenth of June, 1775, 01 
Soon alter his) appoint 
reneral Washington repaired to the army 


: pus ries. re ar SO i : | Chris , : , PapGES vere seiging ; . ws take 
celery curled and the small leaves. Do not stir | a oe ee | Christ before Pilate. Study that marvel- were beseiging Boston. He was received 
| the mixture with the vegetables, and boil the | ™ +t a nethys dow p alone | ous transcriptisn of the scene as painted by | Prefeund respect and joyful acclamations 
‘ ee i me , | or used in combination with cream color, white | Munkaesky. T ‘ha American Army. 
| eggs twenty minutes. Whip toa thick froth @ | 4+ pack. In summer grays are brought out some | ¢ ene he Christ,—slender, worn, | 
rich cree é y oe 2 igo ‘ ; : fai is i sn fferi | — A transatlantic steamer, carrying w! 
| pint o. rich cream, and pour over the whole. | exquisite shades in dove, creamy, opal, pearl and | faint from fatigue, fasting and suffering, | sesinadtens rer pam ~ tose x a 


A cherry pudding will soon be timely. One | fawn, while the pastel shades in both grays, | ! 


ll-clad, destitute, persecuted and reviled, 


beaten together until light before adding one | capable of producing the most artistic effects in | 8elf-satisfied,.robust in health, sitting at 4 


| 


cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, one visiting, reception and choice going-away gowns | ease in his chair, amid elaborate and luxur i- 
| 


table: poonful of melted butter, and one and one- F 
half cupfuls of flour. Beat well. add two leve | #*«Sacques for babies are made of the thinnest | ; 


teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat again, and | Of crepy white woolen material, and lined with | 


turn into a greased baking-pan. , t 
two pounds of pie cherries, put them over the | the edge with embroidered scallops, and have | 


top, press down, and strew over with granulated | Sprays of flowers inside this. Others have borders | 


sugar. Bake ina quick oven twenty-five minutes. | of drawn work, the silk lining making an attrac- | the man who does his duty,—bravely, un- | 


Serve with cream or hard sauce. When the fruit | tive background for it.—New York Times. | ¢@ 





for June brides. | ous surroundings,—and in this picture, with 


Have stoned | Soft lining silk. Some of them are finished around | pathos, behold the answer to the question | 


i i i : : | thousan ora 4 bie a 
that can be recommended is made from two eggs browns and sage-green come in dyes that are | standing before his accusers; Pilate,—rich, | : d letters and three hundred si 


ewspapers for London, to say nothing + 
ve hundred and odd sacks for other places 





ts infinite significance, its heart-breaking 


~~ 
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hat is noted here today. 
There is no success comparable to that of | 


omplainingly, faithfully; béaring burdens | 
f which those around him dream not; un- 
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is here, too, remember that it is delicious in a | 2 lo 
s 
Gems of Thought. 


salad. Stone large fine cherries, cover with 

French dressing to which a little chopped parsley | 

has been added, and serve on lettuce hearts. | ant as ies 

Totake the “ eyes” out of a pineapple, if the | és 
| 





proper utensi]is not at hand, it will be found that ___. Life is a succession of choices. One cannot 
slicing the fruit first greatly facilitates the oper- | often have this and that, but this or that. 


ation. It is easy afterwards to cutoff the skin} ____ The burden of my song must be praise, and 


--- If you wish a wide outlook climb to Goa’s | 
| rassments, in obscurity (which our corre- | 
| spondent seems toregard as a trial)—the 

| man who, in all these conditions, unfalter- | 


} 


if the pine is to be served in slices, and, obvi- | the teaching of every lesson has been trust.— | 


ously, still less difficult, if to cut the fruit into | Bishop Hannington. 
dice is intended. | 


further growth in holiness.—Thomas a Kempis. 
...- Your daily duties are a part of your reli- 
gious life just as much as your devotions. 


velopes made of good, but not too fine, linen. 
The shape is an oblong piece or linen, pointed at 
oneend. This can de folded in three, the pointed 
end forming the flav. The whole is covered with 


| 


Are they those whom the world called the vic- 


| . . 
| __.This ought to be our endeavor, to conquer | he, of all men, lives the life of success! 
Substitutes for napkin rings are oblong en | ourselves, and daily wax stronger, and to make a | Speak, History! who are Life's victors? Unroll | 


In this world it is not what we take up, but what | The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans, who fell at | 


a floral pattern in embroidery. A plain, thin 


we give up, that makes us rich.—H. W. Beecher. | 


| sustained by any praise or plaudits or even | 
recognition of his fellowmen; who, in ill | 
health, in financial limitations and embar- | 
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God and man,—he, of all men, is the hero; | 


$ 
9 
ingly does his duty and keeps his faith in | é 
» 
q 
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q 
§ 
thy long annals and say, 5 
) FEC 
> 
q 
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tors,—who won the success of a day? 


Thermopylae’s tryst, 











“Howto be Beautiful 


Mme. Ruppert’s Famous Book, ‘‘ How t: 
Be Beautiful,”’ gives in Clear, Concise Lan 
Beate the only method for attairins 

uty, Youthful Looks, and above all. 4 
MARV SLY PERFECT COMPLEXION. 

IT TELLS HOW TO REMOVE PIMPLES 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BROWN PATCHES 
BLACKHEADS, OILINESS, SUPERFLUOL > 
HAIR, MOLES, WARTS, AND ALL DE- 
TS of FACE, NECK, HANDS and HAIR. 

MME. A. RUPPERT will send ¢! 
most valuable book absolutely free 
charge, all charges prepaid, upon_re- 
ceipt of your name and address. T! 


white silk or linen lining is then fitted to the piece 
of work. Novel additions to the stock of tabie 
linen have been introduced from Manila, and are 
round doilies on a kind of cream grass cloth, very 
much resembling a fine Irish lawn. The em 
broidery is light, and the edges are scalloped. 

Itis not generally known that wringing outa | the son of his own actions, and so becomes an 
cloth inhot water and well wiping the furniture | hidalgoof a‘ sugfycyente gentyl lynage.”—Kenelm 
before putting on a furniture cream will result in | Digby. 


heroic mind would be willing to adopt the Cas- 
tilian maxim that ‘‘every man is the son of his 


heroical enterprise, or any virtue, or any extraor- 





| dinary work, then is he new born, and named | 


\ 


....dustice, piety and every affection of the | Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Soc- | 


own works,” so that when a man performeth any | with itself. It does not ask if success would | 





rates? Pilate or Christ? 1 § 
The concluding question is inconsistent 
« 

( 


seem to insure happiness, but qualifies suc- | 


cess as to be interpreted “in the popalar | § 


q 

7 

q . 

tion, and contains many points of greit 
J 


elegant book, handsomely illustrated, is | 
bound in leatherette cover, gold inscrip- 


interest to ladies other than those men-/ 
tioned above, and is an additional orna- 
ment to any library. 

Kindly address request for book, 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 





acceptance of the term.” To reply then | $ 


to this condition,— does success in the 


PNP oS mg fm 


6 East 14th Street, New York. 
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“COLDS” 


‘tadway’s Ready Relief Cures and pre- 
its Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
onchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of the 
uts, Lumbago, Inflammations, Rheuma- 
n, Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, 
‘hnma, Difficult Breathing. Radway’s 


ily Relief is a Sure Cure for Every Pain, 
ain, Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
bs. It was the First and is the only 
, Remedy that instantly stops the most 
uciating pains, allays inflammation and 
.s congestion. 





FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE, 


half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
vater will in a few minutes cure cramps, 
sms, sour stomach, heartburn, nervous- 
s, sleeplessness, sick headache, diarrhea, 
tery, colic, flatulency, and all internal 
here is not a remedial agent in the world 
: will eure fever and ague and all other 
irious, bilious and other fevers, aided 
RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as 
)WAY’S READY RELIEF. Sold by 
gists. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
t, New York. 





Poetry. 


VHEN BUDS TO BLOSSOMS GROW. 
dding in April to blossom in May, 

y pink apple buds bend o’er the way. 
Drifting a sweetness, blown far by the wind, 
Into my window their perfumes I find. 

i yverywhere blossoms so silently tell 
mer is coming far up through the dell ; 
Heautiiul May time, with blossoms and flowers 
byjghten the world and gladden the hours. 
LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 
» Hill, Milton, Mass., May 12, 1902. 








MY FRENCH LESSON. 
Down in the garden, in the shade, 
Where Cupid placed an artful bench 
| linger with the little maid 
Who daily tries to teach me French; 
st ah, my lips will learn po more 
han * Je vous aime, je vous adore.” 


Ol! parlez-vous Francais,” she cries; 
rhe birds sing mating songs, above, 

\nd sweet upon us smile the skies, 
While allthe world’s a world of love. 

} con my lesson o’er and o’er, 

Ol Je vous aime, je vous adore.” 


Ali! in her hair the sunbeams nest, 
And in her eyes the violets blow, 
While in the summer of her breast 
rhe songbird thoughts flit to and fro. 
Oh! ne’er were words so blest before 
As*'Je vous aime, je vous adore.” 


rhe grammar flutters to the grass, 
A daisy nods a knowing head, 
And on my breast a little lass 
Outblushes all the rose’s red. 
Ne’er lips a sweeter burden bore 
rhan “Je vous aime, je vous adore.” 
—Ethel M. Kelley, in Leslie’s Monthly. 
_--< > 
VIOLETS. 
Spring’s tiny herald’s, shy and sweet 
With half-shut eyes of dusky blue, 
1, loitering here with idle feet, 

Must needs stoop low and gather you; 
For where wet mosses cling and creep, 
And sunbeams never come to stay, 

Awaking from a winter’s sleep, 
You give your perfume to the day. 
Rough winds, that fret the silver rills, 
Caress you gently as they pass 
To shake the nodding daffodils 
And laugh amid the growing grass. 
They tind the daisy on the lea, 





The primrose in the sunny glade; 
You only grow where few ean see 
Your grace and beauty—in the shade. 


And while my heart your fragrance hives— 
such subtle essence, rich and rare— 
I can but learn that lowly lives 
May sometimes be supremely fair. 
Spring's tiny heralds, shy and sweet, 
With half-shut eyes of dusky blue, 
I, loitering here with idle feet, 
Aim glad to stoop and gather you. 
—E. Matheson, in Chambers’ Journal. 





THE SOLILOQUY IN PING-PONG. 


To ping, or not to ping—that is the question: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous pongsters, 
orby engaging, end them? To ping—to porg— 
To bat the ball across the gleaming board; 

To end the constant questions of the crowd 

Who gaily poise the raequet in the hand 

Al ask us why we do not take a part, 
Orit we fear the strenuosity 

W cometh with the action of the game? 

I i. a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
To »pig—to pong—to pung! 

Pe ince to pang! 

Aye. there’s the rub! 

Fi What pingful ponging of the sport 

Wout pangs may come? 

W)« wrenching of the shoulderblades?, 

\ ruising of the knuckles and the wrists? 
\ sonizing backache from the stoops, 

| sts, the leaps, the lurches, 

A never-ending bendings of the work? 

| with joyous countenance, forsooth, 

W wing that but at the last wild dive 

A ous Suspender button burst its leash 

A ‘tered wickedly against the wall, 


Ca « viciously upon the floor, 

A ‘ig resonantly on the boards, 

A « all who heard and all who saw 

i ire but a bachelor, who pins his faith to 
I pinned in turn. 

] shingle nail or piece of wire? 

\ ld racquets bear? 

| and sweat beneath the weary gait 

| eth paces for the ones who play, 


I e dread of being known 

‘A ing out of date, behind the times— 

A 10 lingers sadly in that bourne from 
N ‘yr returns—the realm of the passe— 


rsooth, that he is much too fat 
I lis spryness to the world? 
A tis this dread—this fear 
sting our obesity 
es us bear the evils that we know, 
unong the ones who but look on, 
» those we know not of! 
ess doth make cowards of us all, 
us fear the pangful game of ping 
—Baltimore American. 





shell-like ears, have they been 
ced, 
ed, with kind intent. 
ly bored,” the maid replied. — 
ler what she meant. 


P\OTECTION 


\NTISEPTIC SOAP 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Cures All Itching. ° ” 
=oftens the Skin. 


Sample Free. 


WILLARD CHEM. CO., 


8 6 Merrimac St., Boston 


At Dry 
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Miscellaneous, 


Defenceless. 

They had been married five years and love had 
lasted,—as it generally does last if the first critical 
six months of matrimony can be tided over with- 
out disaster.. He, Jack Alston, was a fortunate 
young man who had stepped into his father’s 
business shoes Shortly after peing wedded to 
Clara Fayworthy, the girl of his choice. Pros- 
perity and happiness had waited on them from 
the commecement of their married life. There 
were no children; but Jack did not want any to 
divide his wife's attention, and he scarcely 
noticed her deep disappointment as each succeed- 
ing year brought no change. 

Clara adored him, and he was one of those men 
who like to be worshipped. Her negative quali- 
ties suited him exactly. He played upon her 
sympathies and mental susceptibilities as upon 
the responsive vibrations of a musical instrument. 
If he were glad, she must share his gladness; if 
things had gone wrong with him—from the loss of 
a collar-stud to a depression in the money market 
—his glum humors must infect her also. If it 
pleased him to discourse intellectually, his wife 
Sat at his feet, as was expected of her, and 
listened with proper reverence to the words of 
wisdom. 

As for Jack, he was just the sort of man to in- 
spire a delirious kind of idolatry in one of those 
simple and trusting natures that can only be 
found among the women. He was tall, gazed un- 
speakable things out of a pair of limpid brown 
eyes, and concealed the weakness of his mouth 
and chin by a heavy drooping moustache. These 
outward charms were considerably heightened 
by a leaning toward art in general. 

Jack sang sentimental songs in an untrained 
tenor voice, leaving out, with marvelous resource, 
only the superfinous harmoniesin the accompani- 
ment. He sketched from nature in water colors, 
putting in the sky with a circular movement of 
the forefinger, and bestowing a painful attention 
on unnecessary detail. He wrote obscurer 
poetry than Browning, and was much addicted to 
finding meanings in uvintelligible passages of 
minor poets that nobody else pretended to under- 
stand. 

Can any person wonder that Jack’s wife looked 
upon him as a genius, and felt every day more 





| grateful to the fate that had linked her tothe 


destiny of so noble a specimen of mankind. 

Of Clara little need be said, except that she was 
pretty when he married her, and her unformed 
character was captivatingly feminine and mould- 
able. Such traits are the paradise of the selfish 
man. and Jack was not mistaken—from his ego- 
tistie point of view—in believing that he had se- 
cured a treasure. Everything that could maké 
home life attractive was combined in Clara’s lov- 
able qualities and quiet domesticity. In .the 
winter, when Jack came home cold and tired from 


him by the teatable, the Kettle simmered on the 
hob, ready to make tea thé moment he should 
appear, and down by the fireside a warm pair of 
slippers rested against the fender. 

Then—I blush to write it—Jack would fling 
himself into the armchair that had been drawn 
up for him close to the blaze,. while the adoring 
little woman went down on her Knees and undid 
the laces of his boots. If he wasin a good tem- 
perhe patted her fluffy head with amtable con 


growled at the world in general, and her clumsi 
ness in particular, all the time that she was per- 
forming that humble office for him. 

Jack belonged, in fact, to the type that men of 
finer material long to kick, but which, for some 
inexplicable reason, possesses an enduring fas 


capable for defending themselves against mascu- 
ine mastery. 


bliss had not treated Clara so well as her hus 
band. Her face had lost much of its girlish 
roundness, and the deep blue eyes that were her 
hief beauty burned feverishly, rather than 
brightly, within the dark rings that encircled 
them. Her chest had become delicate ever since 
the day Jack had kept her waiting in the cold 
outside his office for half an hour (he did not like 
receiving ladies within the sacred precints) on 
the occasion of her keeping an appointment to 
meet him there at a fixed time, in order that they 
might proceed to some social function together. 

The result was a chronic cough that irritated 
Jack a good deal at night, and a heavy doctor’s 
bill, at which he swore so tremendously that she 
screwed the money out of her housekeeping 
allowance, and began to pay off the debt by in- 
stallments. Later on, however, Jack found it 
out, and nearly frightened the poor little woman 
out of her wits by the wrathful manner in which 
he scribbled the check for the balance, and threw 
it at her with some ungracious remarks abvut her 
intelligence. 

One evening the Alstons went to an “at home.’ 
Social obligations soon parted husband and wife 
in the crowded drawing-room, but the latter’s 
affectionate eyes caught many glimpses of Jack 
as he passed to and fro, greeting new friends and 
making new acquaintances. 

‘““Who was that woman, Jack?” she asked 
later on, when they got a chance to exchange a- 
few words, “ with whom you seemed to be hav’ 
ing such an animated conversation?” 

“Which woman?” was his rejoinder. “I 
talked to several.” 

«I didn’t see her face,” replied Clara, “ as she 
had her back to me the whole time, but she was 
dressed in mauve, with pink bows and had light, 


fluffy hair.’’ 
“Yes, I know whom you mean,” said Jack, 


slowly, as if with an effort of memory. ‘“ Her 
name is Miss Oxford, I think. Our hostess intro- 
duced me.” 

“Was she nice?” 

There was no jealousy on Clara’s part. She 
was simply interested in everything connected 
with her husband—nothing more. 

“Very, on first acquaintance,” he answered 
“ And, by the way,” he went on, “she bears a 
very remarkable resemblance to you.” 

“Does she?” exclaimed Clara, with animation 
‘Oh, do take me and introduce me to her, Jack! 
It will be so interesting to meet my double.” 

To this request Jack acceded willingly, and the 
two women became acquainted. Clara acknowl 
edged to herself that there was a striking like- 
ness, but she could not help seeing that Miss 
Oxford had the advantage of being younger and 
fresher. She was a very lively girl, and Clara 
thought that she flirted decidedly too much, but 
the objection was not so much on her husband's 
account as on general principles of feminine pro- 
priety. ; 

On the way home Jack spoke . very enthusias- 
tically avout Miss Oxford, and, of course, Clara, 
to please him, chimed in. He remarked casually 
that he had promised to drop in to tea one after- 
noon at the house of that lady’s parents. 

“ Isn’t it rather odd not to invite me, too?” :sug- 
gested his wife, timidly. 

“Oh, no. You see she couldn’t very well do 
that under the circumstances,” returned Jack in 
an airytone. ‘But I dare say Miss Oxford. will 
call upon you when I have been there.”’ 

And the matter was dropped. — 

A few days later Jack did not arrive home unti- 
dinner time, and daring the operation of having 
his boots unlaced he talked enthusiastically 
about Miss Oxford, on whom he had just been 
er is a lovely girl,” he said in tones of the 
warmest admiration. “ Just what you were like 

rear ” 
Nt bo *a tactless speech, and Clara’s fingers 
trembled as she struggled to unravel a tight knot. 
“ Really now, taking her feature by feature, 
he went on, oblivious of the pain he was inflict- 
ing, and too absorbed in his own interests to no- 
tice his wife’s agitation, “ there is an astounding 
resemblance between you both. But the expres- 
sion is different. She seems much brighter and 
. rirl—’’ . ; 
a Some short, suddenly aware that his 
tongue was running too byt and glanced at the 
ing figure in front of him. 
nee ad was bent low over her task and 
id not speak. 
yc open forward good-naturedly and lifted 
her face up bythe chin. She was flushed, and 
were glistening in her eyes. 
" WEy, pio foolish little woman, what are you 
ing about?” he asked. 
"hare burst into tears—partly because of her 
own overwrought feelings, and partly on account 
of the unusual kindness of her husband’s ye 
terrogation. Tears none — the effect of 
im angry and impatient. 
Tran ices pet good looks, and you don’t 





care about mé any longer,” she sobbed. ' 


city routine, a cheery wife was sitcing waiting fo | 


“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Jack, who began to 
see the clumsiness of his remarks. , 

“‘You think Miss Oxford much prettier than I 
am, and I dare say you find her far more lively 
ee entertaining,” Clara went on in a broken 

ce. 

“ Her sole attraction for me is her likeness to 
you,” returned her husband, soothingly. 

“Is that really so, Jack?” she asked, smiling 
through her tears. yy 

“ Of course, you goose! Have you ever known 
me » — a faney to any other woman before?” 


“* Well, then, [:think you ought to feel flattercd 
at my going out of my way to be civil to a girl 
—_ because she is the living image of your- 
self.” 

“I did not see it in that light before,” said 
Clara, drying her eyes and looking cheerful 
again. “But I was afraid yeu were beginning to 
get tired of me, because—because—” 

“* Because of niy stupid way pf putting things,” 
interrupted Jack, who could rise to delicacy when 
it suited his purpose. 

After this episode Jack paid frequent visits at 
the Oxfords’ house, even staying to dinner some- 
times in an impromptu fashion, that left his wife 
waiting for him an hour in vain before she dared 
sit down to the spoiled meal at home. 

But if these absences were never objected to, 
and if Clara suffered on account of them, she 
never reproached her husband. On the contrary 
she encouraged his friendship with Miss Oxford‘ 
and resolutely struggled against any feelings of 
jealousy, trustingimplicitly in his honor. 

Jack was careful not to repeat the blunder 
that had once led to an unpleasant scene, but he 
often talked about the great resemblance of Miss 
Oxford and Clara. 

‘It is delightful,” he would say to the latter, 
after one of the expeditions that took him home 
long after business hours were over, “it is ae- 
lightful to hear different thoughts and different 
expressions coming out of pretty lips just like 
yours.”’ 

Then, perhaps, he kissed his wife in a gallant 
fashion that was quite new to him, and innocent 
Clara blushed with pleasure, and never won- 
dered whether the other lips were sometimes 
requisitioned to remind him of her kisses also. 

Meanwhile, Clara’s health was rapidly giving 
way. Her cough grew more troublesome than 
ever, and exasperated Jack, who was a light 
sleeper, so much that he had his bed made in the 
spare room on the floor above. Clara said noth- 
ing to this arrangement, as she always studied 
her husband’s comfort, but she often wept si 
lently,to herself during the lonely, wakeful nights. 

She now saw very little of Jack, as he was not 
only away during business hours, but spent most 
of his spare time at the Oxfords’. It interested 
him, he said, to watch the development of a 
nature that should by all physiological appear- 
ances be akin to her own, and he persuaded her 
that the growing intimacy between Mabel: (he 
now called Miss Oxford by her Christian name) 








descension, but if he happened to be out of humor | 
he flung his foot at her in surly silence, or | 


cination for the class of women who are least | 


Judging by appearances, five years of wedded 


and himself was a kind of beautiful reflection—on 
strictly platonic lines—of their own love. 

| And the poor little woman swallowed it all, and 
| even felt a sense of gratitude for this double mani- 
| estation of her husband’s devotion. 

| One day the doctor broke the news to Mrs. 
| Alston that the condition of her health gave 
| cause for great anxiety, and he advised her to 
} consult a specialist on diseases of the lungs with- 
out delay. Jack, on talking it over afterward, 
said that all physicians were fools, and the big- 
| gest fool charged the biggesc price to make up for 
| other deficiencies. However, although he was in. 
clined to pooh-pooh the whole affair, he consented 
to his wife seeing a specialist, and a consultation 
was accordingly arranged. 

Clara, who was nervous and terribly afraid of 
stethoscopes and tapping, would have liked Jack 
| to accompany her to the eminent physician’s 
house. But on the morning of the appointment 
he came downstairs with a ready-packed travel- 
| ing bag, and announced that if a certain letter 
| were waiting for him at the office he would be 
| obliged to undertake a journey on business and 
wou d not return before the following day. 

If ithad not been on -account.of urgent busi- 
ness, Clara would have thought her husband’s 
absence at this critical juncture very unkind. 
For the specialist would pronounce on her, that 
afternoon, sentence of life or death. But the 
journey, if undertaken, was cleariy unavoidable, 
and she could only reproach fate for having 
chosen that day of all others to separate them. 

Still, it would have been kinder, Clara thought, 
if Jack had asked her to telegraph the result of 
her interview to him, but he went off in a hurry 
after the briefest of farewells, and she was obliged 
to console herself with the, reflection that press- 
ure of time had flurried him into forgetfulness. 

‘He will think of it as soon as he has a mo- 
ment’s leisure,” she repeated to herself over and 
over ayain, ‘“‘and then he will feel miserable 
about it, poor fellow, and send me a telegram 
asking to have the verdict wired to his office.” 

But the message never came, and Clara went 
on to her appointment with a sinking heart. 

‘the physician shook his head as he examined 
her chest, tapped each rib, and Hstened to the 
labored breath. It was not his custom to conceal 
the truth from patients, but he regarded Clara’s 
pale, anxious face and frail form with intense 
pity when it was all over, and hesitated. 

The poor creature read her fate in the glance 
of sympathy. 

“‘ My case is hopeless, is it not?’”’ she asked, in 
a low, tremulous voice. 

‘““T fear so,” replied the doctor gently. 

“Shall I live long?” 

She awaited his answer in painful suspense. 

‘©One lung is gone,” said the great man laying 
akindly hand on her arm, “and the other is— 
going. The end of the disease will depend much 
upon climatic conditions. I fear, unless you can 
manage to go South at once—” 

“That I may not last through this cold 
weather,” put in Clara, to help him out. 

He nodded with a serious air, and a few min- 
utes later the unhappy patient, her doom ringing 
in her ears, was speeding home. 

A letter in Jack’s handwriting lay upon the 


| hall table. It had been delivered by special mes- 


senger, the servants said, snértly after her de- 
parture. 

“Dear old Jack!’ she cried, forgetting the 
awful blow that had just been dealt her in the joy 
of the moment. ‘I knew he would remember me 
and send some message!”’ 

She tore open the envelope and vaking out the 
letter kissed it rapturously. Then she hurried 
into the drawing-room to read it there alone and 
undisturbed. 

“Dear Clara,’ it ran, “by the time this 
reaches you I shall be on my way to Europe. 
Mabel is going with me. My object in writing is 
to wish you goodby forever, and to assure you 
that on my return some arrangement shall be 
made with regard to your future welfare. You 
can, if you like, get a separation,—possibly even a 
divorce (the latter would enable me to marry 
Mabel); but, although the world invariably says 
nasty things of people in our predicament, I am, 
‘in yielding to the irresistible fascination of a 
woman whose charm lies in the fact that she is 
your counterpart, paying you the highest com. 
pliment. Yours, JACK ALSTON.” 
—The Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Douth’s Department. 


CHILD’S EVEN-SONG. 
The wind is snowballing the trees, 
And roaring overhead. 
‘*Now come,” says nurse, “ with this good breeze, 
You shall sail safe to bed.” 





The nursery fire is very low, 
Dark giants climb the wall. 

Why from bright rooms and faces go 
Alone at nurse’s call, 


To hide away somewhere in sleep, 
Though where I cannot tell, 
Praying the Lord my soul to Keep, 
To take and guard it well? 


I never slept but when I woke, 
And listen from my bed, 
One and another to me spoke, 
And kind good-mornings said. 
To die is to sleep long, they say, 
What difference can there be, 
When waking to another day 
All those we love we see? 
—W.H. W., in Christian Register. 


—>> 


The Little Saint John. 
A string of ragged urchins, turning cart wheels 
on the worn flagstones of a tiny Venetian square, 
bobbed their tousled heads as Father Benedetto 








passed. The priest murmured a hasty blessing, 
and disappeared under the carved doorway of a 
crumbling tenement house, once a palace. A 
lace maker, bending over her bobbins at the 
farther end of the wide-flagged court, was evi- 
dently what he had come to find. 

“‘Mother Cecci,” said Father Benedetto, first 
giving the woman time for a respectful kiss of his 
priestly hand, “next week is the festival of 
Corpus Domini, and I want your Carlino to walk 
in the procession as the biessed little Saint John.” 

“To the saints everlasting glory for the honor,” 
replied Mother Cecci. d 

“ The baker’s Nina and the blacksmith’s Luisa 
are to go as angels,” continued Father Bene- 
detto; “and, with Carlino as the little Saint John, 
our parish will look as brave.as any. Where is 
Carlino?”’ 8 

“ Out on the front steps, your reverence, taking 
a swim.” 

Now, though it may sound rather strange foi a 
little boy to be taking a swim on his own front 
steps, in Venice, where half the streets are water, 
nothingis more common. Almost every house 
has one entrance from a square or narrow alley, 
but another doorway is sure to open on a canal: 
and the gloomy, tumble-down old building where 
Carlino lived was no exception. 

Once a palace, it still boasted beautiful arched 
and carved windows and stately marble steps 
that led enticingly down into the cool water; and 
Inthe long, feverish days of summer a plunge 
from his own door ‘sill was something no boy 
could resist,—least of all, Carlino. 

At the present moment, however, Carlino wa 
indulging in pastime even more diverting than 
ducking his bosom friend Pietro or chasing the 
tiny brown crabs that scuttled along the slimy 
walls. He had clambered up the slippery side ofa 
vegetable boat that had come to a halt beneath 
the windows, and was busily engaged in squeezing 
a little dog with bead-bright eyes and sharp nose 
into a market basket which old Mother Verdi had 
just lowered from an attic window. 

Now the vegetable boat, all aglow with splen- 
did piles of purple cabbages and crimson cherries 
and yellow carrots, not to mention strings of ap- 
petizing sausages, was going the rounds, as any 
provision cart on four wheels might in New York 
or Chicago; and Mother Verdi, to save her aged 
limbs, had, as is the wont of old mothers living in 
Venetian attics, carefully lowered her market 
basket by means of a long string. In the bottom 
of the basket she had placed a small silver coin. 

“ A cabbage and three fat sausages, and may 
Saint Mark sink your scow if youdo not give me 
back the right change,’”’ screamed old Mother 
Verdi shrilly from above. 

But, while the vegetable man was rubbing the 
coin on his sleeve and ringing it against the 
thwart to make sure it was honest silver, Carlino 
picked up the little dog who always rode in state 
on the prow and barked at all the other little 
dogs, and especially at the white puppy in the 
coal boat who could not keep his face clean, and, 
before the small creature could say “ wow,” Car- 
tino had packed him into the market basket and 
shouted to Mother Verdi: “ All right! Draw 
up! ” 

Until the basket had nearly reached her win- 
dow, neither eyes nor ears of old Mother Verdi 
were keen enough to discover that instead of her 
dinner of cabbage and sausage she was drawing 
up a yelping and astonished little dog: and, when 
she did discover it, Carlino decided it was_ high 
time to run and see why Father Benedetto was 
calling him. 

So in he ran, his curls dripping, his brown limbs 
glistening from his bath. 

“You are to walk in the procession, my angel, 
and be the blessed little Saint John,’’ exclaimed 
his proud mother. 

“Shall I havea lamb?” asked Carlino; for he 
remembered that the year before, when Pietro 
had walked as Saint Johm in the procession, he 
had led a snow-white lamb. 

* Surely, my son,” said Father Benedetto, 
stroking the round olive cheek. 

“Then I'll be the blessed little Saint John,’ 
said Carlino. 

And when Corpus Domini came, and little 
Carlino was dressed in his snowy sheepskin 
fleece, his cheeks serubbed till they shone again, 
and bis dimpled brown feet strapped into sandals, 
the whole neighborhood flocked in to admire. 

‘What a fine straight back he has!” said the 
baker’s wife. 

“ How tight his hair curls! ” said the wigmaker. 

“ He looks good enough to eat,” sighed the con- 
fectioner. 

‘“* Pity he’s so brown,” said the baker. “ A little 
rice powder now would make him blond as 
German.” 

* He’s for all the world like the little Saint John 
in the picture over the altar,” said Mother Verdi 
from above stairs, which was kind of the old lady, 
considering how lately Carlino had packed the 
saucy little dog into her market basket. 

Asfor the small dog himself, who happened to 
be on hand with his master, he sniffed at the 
heels of the newly made saint, and then stood off 
with his head on one side, and a critical cock to 
his left ear, as much as to say,‘ I could have 
done it far better myself.” 

Finally, the great procession started. On 
either side of many of the canals in Venice run 
pavements of stone; and along these, passing 
now a palace, now a church with its tall bell 
tower, now mounting an arched bridge, filed the 
long stream of priests, in flowing robes of white, 
purple, black and red. Some carried silken 
banners, embroidered with pictures of the Virgin, 
some crosses, some candles wreathed in flowers, 
some hymnals, out of which they sang. 

Little Carlino marched behind a tall, young 
priest in white; and at his heels, led by a cord, 
trotied, to the great delight of some roguish altar 
boys, the lamb. The altar boys carried silver 
censers and candles, and looked in their snowy 
robes like young angels. From the gondolas 
which lined the canals gazed admiring crowds: 
and manyan American mother staying in the 
fairy city looked tenderly after the little Saint 
John, whose tiny feet vainly tried to keep pace 
with the tall priest in front. 

At first it was pleasant enough, but after he 
had trudged along what seemed an_ endless 
journey, Carlino’s courage gave out; and he 
plucked the tail priest by the skirt. 

“ T’m so tired,” he pleaded. 

“Poor little fellow!” said the priest; and he 
stooped down, and lifted the child very tenderly 
in his strong arms. 

“TI think the lamb is tired, too,” said Carlino. 

‘« The lamb has four feet, and I have only two,” 
replied the priest, smiling. 

“Tlovethe lamb,” said Carlino, “and I loye 
you, too, dearly.” And then he nestled dowt. on 
the broad shoulder and took a nap. 

The kind priest carried the little fellow as 
gently as Carlino’s own mother might have done, 
and looked as he paced along, the lamb following, 
like some gracious figure of the Good Shepherd 
himself. 

When Carlino awoke he felt quite refreshed, 
but decided he was tired of being a saint. So he 
slid down; and, seizing a moment when two gon- 
dolas in the canal bumped intu each other, and 
all the priests looked that way, he slipped under 
an arch, and thence through a court into an alley. 

Without interruption he ran on till he reached 
agreat open square. At one end of the square 
rosea church with shining domes, one above an- 
other, and carved pillars and portals, and above 
the doors, built into the archways, wonderful 
pictures, all gold and crimson. Close at hand 
stood a palace of rove-colored marble with stately 
colonnades and delicate tracery of stone, and in 
front towered a column with a bronze lion on top, 
and still beyond lay the harbor and great ships at 
anchor. 

But what was that little figure all in white, 
standing with floating curls, in the sunny square, 
and encircled by doves? A shining angel from a 
picture in the church? <A princess from the halls 
of the marble palace? Doves whirled above her 
golden head, doves lit on her shoulders, doves 
cooed and strutted about her feet. 

“ Surely an angel! ” murmured Carlino, softly. 
But do angels scatter corn as this little white- 
robed maiden was doing? ; 

Whoever has been in Venice must recall the, 
doves. For centuries they have built and: reared 
thejr young and plumed their -glossy. feathers 
under the shadow of the great bell tower that 
lifts its brazen peals above the domes ot St. 
Mark’s. Carlino had often seen the doves from 
his own doorsteps flying in two and threes across 
the strip of blue above the canal, but never had 
he been among such a whir and rustle of glanc- 
ing wings and snowy breasts. And the little 
vision in white, with her radiant smile and gentle 
eyes, seemed herself quite one of them. 





struck, 

“You have driven away my doves,” said the 
pretty child, sorrowfully, in English, and when 
Carlino saw the birds flit away, and heard the 
Strange tongue, he was more convinced than ever 
that the golden-haired vision must be in very 
truth an angel. 

The next moment, however, the little girl threw 
her arms about Carlino’s neck. 

“‘ would a great deal rather play with you than 
with the doves,” she said, and then, though 
neither knew what the other was Saying, they 


4. kissed, and were friends at once. 


“Come with me,” pleaded Carlino, “and I’ll 
show you how to catch crabs on our front steps.” 
And the little girl, although she understood 
never a word, laid her hand confidingly in the 
brown, outstretched palm, quite content to follow 
him to the end of the world, and entirely forget- 
ful of her nurse, who had teft her “for a mo- 
ment” on the church steps while she went in to 
tell her beads. 

How Carlino ever found his way home was, as 
his mother in relating the story often said, a 
miracle. But find it he did; and little Saint John 
and his heavenly visitor were paddling blissfully 
in the shallow water on the lower front steps, 
when Mother Cecci, in tears for her lost boy, 
rushed into the court. At the same moment a 
gondolier shot up to the door, and a tall, bearded 
American jumped out. 

** Alice,” he exclaimed, seizing the little girl in 
his arms, “ how could you have given us such a 
fright! We have been searching the whole city 
for you.”’ 

““O papa, I’ve caught such a darling crab,” 
sald Alice; “and please, if you don’t mind, I’d 
like to live here always.” 

When Alice’s papa had fully convinced him 
self that his precious daughter was safe and 
sound, he turned his eyes on Carlino, who was 
standing in his little fleece, his bare brown limbs 
glowing in the sunlight. 

“What a subject! ” exclaimed the American. 
Then in Italian to Mother Cecci: “ My good 
woman, I want your little boy for a model. I 
am an artist,and he must sit for me as Saint 
John. He shall have ten soldi the hour.” 

“‘ The saints be praised!” said Mother Cecci, 
crossing herself. “Ten soldian hour! It will 
pay our rent twice over.”’ 

And Carlino sat for the artist the very next day, 
and for many days after; and between the sittings 
he had royal games with Alice ina queer mixt- 
ure of Italian and English. 

So in a beautiful picture that hangs in a gallery 
in America you may see the little Saint John in 
his fleece and sandals, just as he walked that day 
in the procession in Venice.—Esther B. Tiffany, 
in Christian Register. 





Curious Facts. 

Gas was first used as a street illuminant in 
Baltimore, gas lamps being introduced in that 
city in the year 1816. 

The lantern of the Lundy Island lighthouse 
is 540 feet above high water, and can be seen 
thirty-one miles. The Cape Clear light is 450 feet 
above the sea. 

——The latest astronomical photograph, pre- 
pared by the joint exertions of. the observatories 
of London, Berlin and Paris, shows sixty-eight 
millions of stars. 

— in the Japanese match factories the boxes 
and labels are made by little girls, who are won- 
drously dexterous in the work. These little ex- 
perts get from one haltpenny to two pence halt- 
penny for twelve hours’ work. 

——In the public schools in Japan the English 
language is required to be taught by law. The 
Japanese youth in the open ports and commercial 
cities are all eager to learn English as a passport 
to wealth, position and employment. 

—Maiwatchin, on the borders of Russia, is 
the only city in the world peopled by men only. 
The Chinese women are not only forbidden to 
live in this territory, but evento pass the great 
wall of Kalkan and enter into Mongolia. Ali the 
Chinese of this border city are exclusively 
traders. 

—The Library of Congress ranks sixth among 
the libraries of the world in its present contents. 
France has the largest, England next, then 
comes Russia, and Germany follows with her 
Ifbraries in Munich, Berlin and Strasburg, the 
last named holding almostequal rank with ours 
in Washington. 

— There were 5057 miles of railways built in 
this country in the past year. Texas hasa long 
lead, having built 583 miles, Oklahoma coming 
next with 428 miles, and New Mexico third with 
275 miles. The young Southwest is developing 
wonderfully. Five Eastern States report no new 
mileage, while Nebraska alone, among Western 
States, has not increased her railway lines. 

— Attempts have been made to measure the 
light of the moonless night sky. Mr. Gavin J. 
Burns, an English astronomer, has roughly esti- 
mated that the total light of one hemisphere 
equals that of one thousand first-magnitude stars, 
and Professor Simon Newcomb has—perhaps 
more accurately—found this total light to be 
equal to that of six hundred to eight hundred 
first-magnitude stars. The brightness seems to 
be not entirely due to visible and invisible stars. 
The zodiacal light and the gegenschein, a mid- 
night glow opposite the sun, have been seen to 
extend across the heavens, and it is suggested 
that these are but intensifications of a general 
luminosity of the entire sky, due to some un- 
known cause. 


—In Yucatan the gathering of the famous 
chicle chewing gum 1s an occupation apparently 
full of romance, not unattended with considerable 
danger. Bands of men, known as “ chicleros, ’ 
go into the deep forests, under experienced lead, 
ers, armed with heavy Knives of special make- 
pails and ladles for the sap, and each one pro- 
vided with a strong rope, more than eighty feet 
long, to be used in climbing the lofty sapota trees 
from which the gum is procured. The sap flows 
from gashes cut in the bark. A camp of chicleros, 
where the sap 1s boiled, resembles in some re- 
spects an American maple-sugar camp. After 
months of work the chicleros return from the 
forests laden with brick-like blocks of aromatic 
gum. The finest gum, known as “ sicte,” is col- 
lected from the f uit of the sapota, mostly by the 
native women, and is seldom exported, because 
it is too well liked at home. 


Hotes and Queries. 


DEFINITION OF AGNOSTICISM.—* it. W.C.”’: 
** Agnostic ” and “ agnosticism” were first used 
by Huxley about 1869; an agnostic 1s one who 
professes ignorance in matters relating to the 
future life and a personal deity; he does not 
know anything about them, and does not pre- 
tend to know. Agnosticism is opposed both to 
dogmatic, or credal, theism, and to dogmatic 
scepticism; it asserts and denies nothing, be- 
cause it claims to know nothing about the deity. 

CURRENTS IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN.—“ Trav- 
eler’: Admiral Melville, U. S. N., and Mr. 
Bryant devised a scheme in 1897 for the study of 
the currents of the Arctic Ocean by means of 
casks, allowed to drift from the north of Alaska 
till picked up. Fifty casks of special shape, 
designed to resist the ice pressure, were made in 
San Francisco, and covered with black water- 
proof material. They contained messages printed 
on linoleum paper by a process that resists the 
action of salt water, each message being printed 
in English, Danish, Gérman and French, and ask- 
ing for particulars regarding the locality in which 
the cask was picked up, etc. ‘ The casks were dis- 
tributed by whalers and by revenue cutters dur- 
ing 1899 and subsequent years. It is expected 
that few of the floating casks will be heard from 
before 1903. 

Facts ABOUT FLAGS.—“ Old Bostonian”: To 
* strike the flag ’”’ is to lower the columns in sub- 
mission. Flags areused as the symbol of rank 
and command, the officers using them being 
called “ flag officers.” Such flags are square, to 
distinguish them from other banners. A “ flag of 
truce ” is a white flag, displayed to an enemy to 
indicate_a desire for a parley or consultation. The 
white flag is asign of peace. After a battle par- 
ties from both sides often go out to the field to res- 
cue the wounded or bury the dead under the pro 
tection of the white flag.: The red flag is a sign of 
defiance and is often used by revolutionists. In 
our service itis @ mark of d@ ger, and shows a 
vessel receiving or discharging her powder. The 
black flag is a sign of piracy. The yellow flag 
shows a vessel to be in quarantine, or isa sign 
of contagious disease. A flag at half mast means 























“Are you an angel?” asked Carlino, awe- | 


mourning. Fishing and other vessels return with 





the flag at half mast to announce the loss or death 
~ pe eae of their crew. Dinning the flag 
8 ering it slightly, then noistin 

salute a vessel or fort. ——* 














Home Dressmaking 





Wvin-s by Way Manton. 





4138 Fa Blouse 4139 Serpentine 
. 1040 beet. y Walking Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist, 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse. 4138. 
With Pointed Yoke Collar. 

The design suits the odd waist and the entire gown 
equally well. The foundation lining is snugly fitted 
and closes at the centre front. The lower portion of 
the waist proper is® laid in plaits that form groups of 
three each, and closes invisibly beneath the outer 
plait on the left side of the front. The yoke collar, 
which is perforated for the application of trimming 
as illustrated, is arranged over the waist, and the lin- 
ing is hooked into place at the left shoulder seam. 
The sleeves, in Hungarian style, are snug at their 
upper portions, but full and soft below, and are gath- 
ered into deep pointed cuffs, over which they droop 
most gracefully. 

To cut this blouse in the medium size 3} yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 inches wide, 23 
yards 32 inches wide, or 13 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, witb 13 yards of tucking for yoke, cuffs and 
upper portions of sleeves. ‘ 

This pattern, 4138, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
aud 40-inch bust measure. ; 





Woman’s Serpentine Walking Skirt. 4139. 

Skirts that clear the ground have become essential 
to every up-to-date wardrobe. This {excellent model 
is among the latest shown and is graceful as well as 
smart. Thelong unbroken lines of the back give an 
effect of height and are admirable, while the flaring 
flounce means grace and freedom for the feet. As 
shown the material is blue etamine, with bands of 
black taffeta stitched with Corticelli silk, but all 
suiting and skirt materials are appropriate. Taffeta 
in plain colors and checks is charming, foulard is 
ideally light in weight, duck and linen are essentially 
smart ard all wools are in vogue. 

The skirt suggests the serpentine model in its gen- 
eral design. The upper portion is fitted snugly and 
smoothly, and is cut in five gores, that widen as they 
approach the lower edge. To them is seamed the full, 
circular flounce that is deeper at the sides than at the 
centre front. The back is cutin two gores that ex- 
tend to the full length ofjthe skirt, and are laid ingbox- 
plaits at the top and stitched flat for ashort distance 
below. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 99 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches wide, 4g 
yards 44 inches wide or 43 yards 52 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4129. is cut_in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28and 
30-inch waist measure. 








°4143 Postillion Basque, 


32 to 44 bust. 4142 Womans Matinea, 


32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Matinee. 4142. 
The matinee is cut quite simply, and can be relied 


| Upon to launder with success. The back is seam’ e:s 


and plain across the shoulders, but is drawn down in 
gathers at the waistline to give the necessary fullness 
below. The fronts have a few tucks at each shoulder 
beneath the big, stylish collar, and lap over a centre 
portion that is tucked at its upper edge to yoke depth, 
but falls soft and full below, the closing being made 
invisibly atthe left. The sleeves are slightly flowing, 
and in elbow length. At the neck is the wide collar 
with scalloped edges that makes the essential charac 
teristic of the jacket. 

To cut this matinee in the medium size 43 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 4 yards 32 inches wide, or 
24 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4142, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Postilion Basque. 4143. 
With Seams to the Shoulders. 

The basque is cut with side-backs and under-arm 
gores, an extra one being provided in the large sizes, 
and is snugly fitted in tailor style. The fronts are 
seamed to the shoulder, in place of being made with 
darts, and the curved lines make an admirable effect. 
The backs and side-backs are elongated to form the 
postillion that is so marked a feature of the season. 
The sleeves are in coat style, two seamed and fin- 
ished with roll-over fiare cuffs. The neck is finished 
with a regulation collar and lapels that canbe faced 
with the material or with silk. 

To cut this basque in the medium size 23 yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 13 yards 50 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4143, is cut in sizes for a 32, 4, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inch bust measure. 








‘4141 Girls Box Plaited 
Costume, 8 to 14 yrs, 


4140 Gibson House 
Gown, 32 to 40 bust. 


Girl’s Box-Plaited Costume. 4141. 

The foundation for the waist is a snugly fitted lin- 
ing that closes with it at the centre-back. The lower 
portion of the waist is laid fin box plaits, that are 
arranged to give a smooth, tapering effect at the back, 
but allow slight fullness at the waist-line in front, 
where the waist blouses slightly and gracefully. The 
seamless yoke collar is arranged over the foundation, 
its finished edge falling over the plaited waist and 
Sleeves. The sleeves are box plaited above the 
elbows, but left free to form soft puffs above the 
deep cuffs. At the neck is a standing collar. The 
gored skirt is laid in box plaits that conceal the 
seams and fall free at flounce depth. The front is 
plain, giving the fashionable narrow effect, and the 
fullness at the back is laid in inverted ptaits. 

Tocut this costume fora girl of twelve years of 
age, 8 yards of material 21 inches wide, 6% yards 27 
inches wide,6 yards 32 inches wide, or 33 yards 44 
inches wide will be required, with l yard of all-over 
lace for yoke, collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4141, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s “ Gibson’? House Gown. 4140. 
To be Made With or Without the Body Lining. 
The body lining is smoothly fitted and extends to 
the waist-line only. On itis arranged the waist por- 
tion of the gown that closes at the centre in shirt- 
waist style, but separately from the lining. The deep 
plaits are laid in after the shoulder seams are closed, 
and extend over and conceal those of the arms-eyes. 
The sleeves are in bishop style, with the new deep 
cuffs pointed at the upper edge. The skirt portion is 
simply full and gathered at the waist-line, where the 
“ Gibson” plaits fall free. At the neck is a stock 
with pointed turn-overs. 
To cut this gown in the medium size 93 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, 94#yards 32 inches wide, or 7g 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 4140, is cut ‘in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 


As a general rule it is not profitable to use 
crippled or defective mares for brood pur- 
poses. There are, however, exceptions to 
this, as to most other rules. Some of the 
most noted trotting-bred animals of their 
day were produced by mares that had been 
pretty well used up by hard service before 
they were put to breeding. 

In 1865, as stated by H. T. Helm, in 
“ American Trotting Horses and Roadsters,”’ 
the proprietor of Woodburn Farm, Ken- 
tucky, had some undesirable horse stock 
which he wanted to sell. Some of the ani- 
mals were halt and some were blind. 

‘‘ He,took the lot to Lexington, Ky., on 
one of the so-called county court days and 
offered them at auction. He succeeded in 
selling part of them, but one blind mare, 
by Mambrino Chief, failed to draw a single 
bid. She was with foal by Alexander’s 
Norman. He offered her for $100, but no 
takers. Finally he induced his auctioneer 
to give that sum for her, and she went at 
that figure. During the following winter 
the auctioneer found her heavy on his 
hands. He wanted to move elsewhere, and 
one of his difficulties was the disposal of 
this blind mare. He finally succeeded in 
getting her off on Mr. Andrew Steel fo 
$125.”? The following spring this blind mar 
produced a black colt that was a born trot- 
ter. This colt took a record of 2.31 under 
the name of Blackwood asa three year old, 
which was the world’s record for three-year- 
olds at that time, and he was soon after- 
wards sold for $30,000. 

A daughter of Seely’s American Star got 
injuredand was crippled for life. She was 
then mated several times with Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, and among the foals that 
she produced by him was the renowned 
world’s champion trotter Dexter (2.17}) and 
his full brother Dictatur, that got Director 
(2.17), sire of the ex-champion trotting stall- 
ion Directum (2.054), ete. 

In 1851 there was a bay mare at Warwick, 
N. Y., about 15.1 hands high, that had re- 
ceived so severe an injury to an ankle as to 
make her a confirmed cripple. She was 
known as Katy Darling. 1t was claimed 
that her sire was Bay Roman, a son of im- 
ported Roman, and the claim has never 
been disproved. 

The injury rendered her useless for 
ordinary purposes, and she was mated with 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian when the latter was 
two years old. The next year she produced 
Alexander’s Abdallah, that, opportunities 
considered, proved one of the best sons of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian as a perpetuator of 
the trotting instinct. 

John B. Decker of Deckertown, N. J., 
once owned an old bay mare that would 
have been a good animal in her prime had 
she not suffered so from quarter cracks that 
she could not stand road work longer than 
about two months at a time. She then had to 
be sent to the country and stand in wet clay 
until her feet became free from soreness. 
She was then used for road work again for 
a few weeks, and so alternated between the 
road and the box of clay. 

After she got somewhac along in years 
she was used for atime as acommon hack, 
and when unfit for that she was finally used 
for brood purposes. Her sire, it is said, 
was old Abdallah, and her dam was a thor- 
oughbred that had been a four-mile-heat 
race winner. 

After raising four foals by other horses, 
Mr. Decker had her mated, in 1856, with a 
young horse then known as Edsall’s Ham- 
bletonian, but now generally known as 
Alexander’s Abdallah. The following year 
this old, crippled mare produced a filly, 
which was a born trotter, but was so high 
strung and willful that she was not fairly 
broken to harness until she was eight years 
old, but when she was seventeen years old, 
under the name of Goldsmith Maid, she 
lowered the world’s trotting record to 2.14. 
She was the most remarkable trotter that 
the world ever has seen or ever will pro- 
duce. Her dam was a cripple, and so was 
the dam of her sire. So, too, was the dam of 
her sire’s sire. 

In 1844 the late Jonas Seely bought an old 
crippled mare with a foal at foot from a Mr. 
Charles Kent, paying $135 for the mare and 
her foal. This mare was by the Norfolk 
trotter, imported Bellfounder. Her dam 
was known as One Eye. She had two eyes 
when foaled, but like many other good 
horses, she had a very strong will. One day 
a groom attempted to subdue her by harsh 
means. When he got through with her she 
had lost an eye, but had just as much will 
left as when the fracas began. 

Her sire was Bishop’s Hambletonian, and 
he was by imported Messenger, out of Pheas- 
ant, a thoroughbred daughter of imported 
Shark, a son of Marske, sire of the invinci- 
ble English Eclipse. The dam of One Eye 
was a brown mare with white hairs in her 
tail, known as Silvertail. She was used 
under the saddle, and was frequently ridden 
by her owner one hundred miles in a day. 

The damof Silvertail was called Jin 
Black. She was brown in color with a 
bald face andtwo white feet. She wasa 
powerful animal, very spirited, and at one 
time so balky that her owner, a Mr. Deau- 
mand, could not make her work. Deaumand 
sold or traded her toa Mr. Seely. Under 
Mr. Seely’s treatment she became kind in 
every way, but was so powerful that her 
owner had to get an extra strong set of 
iron traces made for her. It has been 
vaguely intimated that Jin Black was a 
pacer. We would like to know what 
grounds there were for such an intimation. 
She and her descendants were noted for 
large limbs and joints that were as clean as 
the best of thoroughbreds. 

Such were the ancestors of this old 
crippled mare now known as the Charles 
Kent mare, that with a foal at foot cost Mr. 
Jonas Seely $135 in 1844. She was a valu- 
able animal, however, before she was crip- 
pled by hard usage. She was solid as a 
three-year-old for $300, and that was then 
almost a fabulous price for a filly of that age. 
The purchaser was a Mr. Peter Seeley, and 
he sold her to a Mr. Ebenezer Pray for $400. 
Mr. Pray sold her to a Mr. Chivers for $500, 
anda New York banker paid Mr. Chivers 
$6000 for her. 

It was while owned by this banker that 
she became lame and unfit fo: road use. Be- 
fore she met with this misfortune she could 
trot a mile close to 2.40. Mr. Jonas Seely, 
who bought her with her foal, raised two 
fillies from her, and then in 1848 mated her 
with old Abdailah. The next spring she 
had a bay colt, and Mr. Seely sold her, also 
the colt at foot, to a young man named 
William Rysdyk, for $125. Mr. Rysdyk was 
then a cominon laborer, but that colt, now 
known as Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, whose 
likeness appears on another page of this 
paper, earned him a moderate fortuune, in 
fact, made him rich for those days. 

Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was a bay in 
color with black points, a star in the fore- 
head and two white socks behind. He stood 
about 15.14 hands high at the withers, and 
two inches higher at the hips. His head 





was large and bony, his muzzle a trifle 











RYSDYK’S HAMBLETONIAN, FOUNDER 07 THE HA. ‘BLETONIAN TROTTING FAMILY. 


Track Owners Notice. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March » ;., 
Mr. Seth Griffin, 167th street and River 3... 
pee oe X aL a j 
ar Sir—Replyin yours with referej.. , 
the track you as ructed for us at Mey, 
Your work was very satisfactory, and tie ;.. 
we believe is in every respect the best i), - 
country. Yours truly, 
C. K. G. Bris 


Answer: Evidently your stallion Is somewhat 
out of form and is also suffering from too muc. 
fat, especially internally, hence tie condition 
that you describe. Try the following: Epsom 
salts, three pounds; nit. potass., bi-carb. soda, 
gentian and coriander seed, powdered, of each 
one-half pound. Mix and give a tablespoonful 
in equal parts bran and oats three times a 
day. In one week carefully give him a quart 
of raw linseed oil. When the effect has passed aig 
off resume the powder, and in ten days repeat the BUFFALO, N.Y., Dec. 5. 


oil and continue the powder and a third dose of | Mr. Fe wy ee street and River ay 


oil if necessary. The powder must be given until Mie Iheer Sirf have driven over re 
p all of 
ou seea change for the better. Good grooming Fone Panne & in the country, and I d hin 
‘ also very essential to his improvement ten track - — at Memphis the tng 
un saw. The turns are perfect and the fovti), 
regular exercise, and do not overheat Map 4 not be beaten. I wish all the tracks in the 
he is in good condition. Cireuit were as good. If they were we wo) 
M.C. W.: I have a well-bred stallion I bought | have so many lame horses. 
about two montis ago, shi ping him about one Yours respectfuly, E. F. Gr 
hundred miles. After getting him home I no- aes - UE] 
ticed a little discharge from the nose which I at 
first thought might be caused by a cold caught in 
shipping, and_ treated him for the same w thout 
muche ect. I concluded it was more than an ordi- 
nary cold, and_syringed his no-trils with Tuttle's 
Elixir, according to directions, but he has 
slowly grown worse. The discharge is whitish, 
and there seems to be no offensive odor. It 
sometimes comes from one rostril and sometimes 
from both. He has been having from six to 
eight quarts of oats a day with what good hay he 
wanted, and lately a little grass. He has had 
good care and has taken on flesh rapidly, has New York, N. Y.: 
shed out nen and coatis very glossy, feels) ear Sir+Our track which you const; 
tairly wee. Li. 7* tell me what ails him and grows better every day. The more we use |: 
suggest a remeny etter pleased we are with it. We ¢: 
Answer: The condition that you describe has | pleasure, state that in the opinion a eset 
a serious look. I should employ the best veter- p tee me Engel ) a ores. it is 
inary in your location and have him make a very structe he Very tral soars eve! 
careful examination of both nostrils. If he finds F. G. JONES, President. 
nothing of a contagious nature It will relieve L. B. MCFARLAND, Vice-|’). 
your anxiety. Now to effect a prompt and cer- MURRAY Howek, Secretar: 
tain cure of the trouble have the frontal sinuses nae es ee 
trephined and treated antiseptically for two or 
three weeks, which will be the most satisfactory 
ending of a most disagreeable disease. Other- 
wise it may take a year or longer. He can be 
tr2ated in the way I {suggest without leaving any 





TO WHOM IT MAY COACERN. 


ComAck, L. I., Jan. 7, ; 
This is to ouney that I have used the ¢6);,; 
sense track machine made by Mr. Seth ¢, 
since its invention. It has given me the 
satisfaction, and excels all others [I haye 
seen. LI regard Mr. Griffin as an expert wor}: 
and track builder. CARL S. Bi} 





“ MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10, 14 
Mr. Seth Griffin. 167th street and River a\.: 


Rusu PARK SrocK FARM, INpDES: 

’ DENCE, JA., Dee. 3, i801 

This is to gta | that I have used the ( 
Sense Track Machine, made by Seth Grit 
two years, and pronounce it a machine ¢; 

of doing the work it isintendedto do. | 1 


Ss the best machine made. It runs light, bh: 
trace, internal or external. easy, and it is indispensable to keep a tr: 
H. F. °8S.: I have a very nice mare, sound in | first-class condition. Cc. W. Wits 





coarse, tke profile of his face somewhat on 
the Roman order, and his ears quite large. 
He had a full, intelligent eye, and a fore- 
head that indicated large brain capacity. 
Ilis neck was only of medium length, fairly 
clean at the jowls, and well set upon oblique 
and strongly muscled shoulders. His nos- 
trils and windpipe were large, indicating 
good lung capacity. 

His withers were low and heavily mus- 
cled, making them somewhat thick and 
round instead of sharp. His barrel was 
long and as round asalog. He hada good 
back and coupling, long, smoothly rounded 
hips, a straight croup, tail set high, power- 
fully muscled quarters, strong gaskins and 
clean, sound joints and limbs. Though his 
hind legs did not drop straight from the 
hock to the ground, they were not of the 
sickle conformation. He had a beautiful 
glossy coat, and his muscle was of the com- 
pact, fine-grained quality. 

Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was a natural, 
square-gaited trotter. He was handled 
some asa three-year-old, and it is stated 
upon good authority that he trotted a mile 
that fallin 2.48}. A horseman of large ex- 
perience and good judgment, who knew the 
horse well and had ridden after him, has 
stated that he could, and, in his judgment, 
did, show a 2.40 gait hitched to road wagon. 
It matters little whether he was a fast 
trotter himself or not. He certainly sur- 
passed all the other stallions of his day asa 
progenitor of trotting proclivities. It is 
doubtful if any other stallion ever lived that 
did so large a stud service and left so 
numerous a progeny as Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian. 

The following table shows the amount of 
atronage that he received each year of his 
ife, the percentage of foals,the total num- 

ber of foals and price of service fee each 
year of hislife, beginning in his two-year- 
old form: 


Mares Per cent. Foals Service 
Years. covered. of foals. dropped. fee 
1851 ..... 4 75 3 Free. 
1852 ..... 17 76 13 $25 
1853 .....- 101 78 78 25 
88 70 62 35 
1855 ...... 89 72 64 35 
856 ...... 87 73 64 35 
1857 ...... 87 72 63 35 
1858 ...... 72 75 54 35 
1859 ...... 95 7 66 35 
1860 ...... 106 68 7 35 
1861 . - 98 69 68 35 
18 52 158 7 111 35 
18€3 .....-. 15 61 $ 75 
1864 .....-. 217 37 148 100 
1565 ......193 67 223 300 
186% ...... 105 71 75 500 
BOE cnccce 42 58 42 500 
1868 ....-- 00 
1869 .....-. 2 81 18 500 
 —_ 22 72 16 500 
171 ...... 30 80 26 500 
1972 ....... 30 80 24 HO 
1873 ... 31 65 20 £00 
1874 . 32 vin) 24 i) 
' 1875 .....- 24 8 2 5On 


The total number of foals that he got was 
1333, and forty of them took race records in 
standerd time. Not less than 151 of his 
sons Lave sired 2.30 speed. His daughters 
have produced 110 trotters, with records 
from 2.074 to 2.30, and seven pacers with 
records of 2.25 or better. His daughters 
have also produced 122 stallions that have 
sized 2.30 speed. 

Several of his sons have proved far more 
successful than himself as perpetuators of 
trotting instinct or the inclination to stick 
to the trotting gait. 

_ Following isa list of his sons that have 
sired 25 or more with standard records, also 
the breeding of their dams: 


Electioneer, b h, foaled 1868; dam, Green 
Mountain Maid, by Harry Clay (2.29) ; sec- 
ond dam, Shanghai Mary, supposed to be by 
SPO BA OUIUG,.0~ 5... o6s00.cethcsedawsetsccccss 167 

Happy Medium, b h, foaled 1863; dam, Prin- 
cess (2.30), by Andrus’ Hambletonian ; sec- 
ond dam, Wilcox Mare, by Burdick’s En- 
BON oe cis seen neteesand ose a eben ee oe 96 

Strathmore, b h, foaled 1866; dam, Lady Wal- 

termire, by North American; second dam by 

Harris’ Hambletonian ............-.-..----.-- 94 

Egbert, b h, foaled 1875; dam, Camptown, by 

Messenger Duroc: second dam, Miss McLeod, 

by Holbert Colt, son of Hambletonian .....-. 87 

George Wilkes, br h, foaled 1856; dam, Doll 

Spanker, by Henry Clay: second dam, Tel- 

egraph, by Baker's Highlander............. 85 

Dictator, br h, foaled 1863; dam, Clara, by 

Seely’s American Star; second dam, Mc- 

Kinstry Mare..........--......-- a ee, 59 

Aberdeen, bh, foaled 1866; dam, Widow Ma- 

chree (2.29), by Seely’s American Star; sec- 

ond dam, Duryea Mare, by Pintler’s Bol- 


gles. by Smith’s Clay, son of Neave’s Cassius 
COE. | a eae ee Se ee hee 42 
Volunteer, bh, foaled 1854; dam, Lady Pa- 
triot, by Young Patriot; second dam, Hulse 


Gam hy American Star; second Gam by 

Hambletonian Prince, bh, foaled 1865; dam 
Nelly Cammeyer, by Cassius M. Clay; second 

dam by Chancellor....... ...........--...-... 26 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 





Adams: Can a bone spavin on a two-year-old 
colt be cured? What remedy do you recom- 
mend, and how long will it take to effect a com- 
plete cure? 


3 
| ecoronet. Ple ase tell me the best Way to shoe 
such feet 

Auswer: I would suggest that you remove her 
shoes and poultice both feet u Ml they have 
softened very materially, then fp. “Cure a pair of 
Mackey springs and apply them ecording to 
directions. This will open up the Jieels and en- 
large the calibre of the blood vess ‘ls, admitting 
vf a freer circulation of blood to thggpommote parts 
of the foot. Then procure some gé hoof oint- 
ment and em»loy it to soften and st#rt the foot to 
growing. Let her wear wet swabs‘ around the 
feet at night. Persist . is treatn.a@nt and time 
will alter the structure of the feet.» ) 


F.G. B.: Kindly. prescribe fo: the following. 
Ou Jan. 10, while driv nga mare ver icy roads, 
she made a misstep and fell, s king on her 
knees and punctured one slightl, She did not 
favor same much at first, but srew worse. 
Finally I called in a veterinary «urgeon who 
ordered her in a sling and treated } » two weeks 
without improvement. About th t time she 
broke the sling in some manner nd got cast 
in her stall as they had_ her ‘slung up in 
same. She pounded herself very badly and 
especially the sore Knee. -She was again put 
ina sling, and remained in same seven weeks 
more. There are no bones broken, as she can 
bend the Knee joint ye yet it i#somewhat cii- 
larged. The greatest difficulty existsin a con- 
traction of cords. When she walks she strikes 
on the toe and_ wil) scarcely touch the heel calk. 
I had a high-heel shoe put on: her. When 
standing she holds same from the floor most 
of the time, and it seems to hang back, and 
the leg and shoulder muscles have*all shrunken 
up. lean endure the enlarged knee if I could 
only regain her muscle. Have showered it with 
cold water and bandaged, and have used some 
Curine, yet she does not seem to improve. Is it 
proper to lead her some for exercise? Any 
suggestions you nay offer will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: Toremove the pain and soreness at 
the front of Knee, also to regain the tone of the 
muscles of the shoulder, etc., repeated blisterings 
with the best liquid blister to be obtained, all 
round the knee and to the parts above. This 
must be repeated once in three weeks, until you 
can see a perceptible change for the better. It 
should have been done long before. She must be 
turned out on the ground, where she can roam at 
wil’. Ifths treatment is not carried out, she 


ovary war Po a. foot hepa enny fe the apes a 
than at the hair. vill you please advise me wha = ’ ea ao 
to do for such feet, raed to shoe them, ete.2; ALSO AFTER USING SAME FOR | 
Would rubber shoes do any good? YEARS. 

Answer: I would advise that you remove her GALESBURG, ILL., Jan. 2s, 1 
shoes and poultice her feet for several days, then ; Mr. Seth Griffin, Joliet, Ill.: 
have the blacksmith remove all of the superfluous Dear Sir—I have used the track Mach); 
a hoy he ety sy wr ‘re all be = pes eye Rag Loo Raya Se During that ti: 

i stand and employ rubber shoes if you wish, but} has put the tracks owned or managed by 1). 

s mmation of both eyes fro on eae es l take every measure to improve the condition of condition for nearly all the world’s pale t 
disturbance, owing to the presence of a specific | ner feet by the use of hoof ointment, wet swabs, | broken over them. It is the only machine | 
poison in his system. Try the following treat- | ete. After she has been cleaned in the morning, | ever seen worth a dollar. 
nient: Bathe both eyes very carefully with some have her feet thoroughly washed and apply a lit- Truly yours, 
ergolin sélution, sixty drops to a pint of soft | “le good hoof ointment. Perform the same ser- . C. W. WILLIAMS. 

tér, two or tl om & d d nis | Vice at night, with the addition of wet woolen| For further particulars write 
water, two or three times a day, and cover DIS | cloths to both feet. You must promote the growth SETH GRIFFIN 
eyes witha clean strip of dark cloth to protect ’ 


of horn until you have grown two new feet, which sip 
them from the sun and dust. Give him internally | will obviate the deformity. 167th Street and River Avenue, N. Y. City. 
two drams of iodide potassiumin his drinking 


water once a day until you see a change for the Jus { Wha t y Ou Are Looking Or 


will have to be killed. 

Patron: What shall I do for a gees horse from 
the West that I am working that has a white, 
milky substance covering his eyes. It does not 
make him blind, but I fear that it may develop 
into that. gaining 
in flesh. 


Answer: The trouble that you refer to is in- 


He is working every day, an 











better. 

G. A. W.: Last fall my two work horses had 
the distemper, which left them with a cough that 
has developed into a slight touch of the heaves. 
Kindly advise some remedy. 

Answer: With care in feeding and medicinal 
treatment this trouble can be obviated. Their 
hay and grain must be slightly dampened and 
water dealt out very sparingly during the day, 
but plentifully at night, and give them the follow- 
ing mixture in bran and oats: Powdered bi- 
carb. soda, ginger, charcoal and coriander seed, 
of each one-half pound; capsicum, three ounces. 
Mix, and give a tablespoonful three times a 
day. 

J.M., Iowa: I have a seven-year-old stallion 
that 1s a fairly sure foal getter, averaging about 
fiity per cent., but very slow to serve and indif- 
ferent to some mares. Last year at this time he 
shed his hair in small patches, about the size of a 
dime, on his left shoulder and side. It did 
not come in good again. This year he is shed- 
ding it the same way, but on different parts 
of his body. He feels good, and seems all 
right, excepting for this. He ran in a paddock 
and stall all winter; was fed six quarts of oats 
and two quaits of bran per day up to April 1, 
when oats were increased to nine quarts. He is 
disposed to lay on fat. He has been jogged about 
six miles per day since Jan. 15. e does not 
seem to itch any or rub himself. Can you tell me 
what the trouble 1s? 


























Answer: If you are confident that your colt has 
a bone spavin we would suggest that he be lightly 





fired with the pointed iron, followed by a couple 
of good blisters. As the spavin is undoubtedly of 
congenital origin, it will require very active treat- 
ment to effect a cure, which you ought to be able 
todo at his age. Recent spavin, resulting from 


In our issue of April £2 we pul ‘ishei a 





an injury, when the deposit is chiefly plastic 
material, can be absorbed by blistering alone, but 
if the spavin is ~" ~ and eg | hard it will have to | 
be fired. As to the time. from one month to | 
three, according to the amount of trouble you | 
have to combat. 

F. H. S.: [havea very niee mare, sound in every 
way except that she has mule feet, that is, I mean 
to say her feet are smaller at the shoe than at the 








copy of a poster of Messenger, which was 
furnished us by George S. Bailey, V. 4 





Deering, Me. Above isa reproduction of a 
fac-simile of another poster, for which we 
are indebted to Jacob B. Perkins of Cleve- | 


land, O. This is certainly a curiosity in its | 
way, and we are sure will prove of much in | 





A Messenger Poster. 


that a friend of his had one of the original 
posters from which this fac-simile was made. 





The above cut represents our new No. 128 Custom-Made Folded Track Harness, 
with our latest improved Ellis Treeless Saddle, Kay Bottom. 


Absolutely the Greatest Value Ever Offered. 


A strictly hand-sewed, honestemade Harness at a reasonable price, which we 
guarantee to wear as wellas any Harness built, regardless of cost. We have just late!) 
put this style on the market to supply a long-felt want amongst Horsemen. If you are 
interested write us and we shall take pleasure in sending free to any address, our lates! 
No. 24 Catalogue, containing cuts, descriptions and prices of everything used on or in v- 
nection with the horse (many new novelties). Prices lowest consistent with first-class 


goods. Write at omee, addressing department B. 


G. S. ELLIS & SON, manufacturers of Turf Goods CINCINNATI, 0. 
















it Shall Be 
A Pneumatic Wagon. 


THE BAILEY (Pneumatic) WHALEBONE 
ROAD WAGON. 


When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what 
is laudable. (SIR THOMAS BROWNE. ) 



























loudly acclaiming that the Pneumat 
Carriage has had its day, was a f 
ure—not that they, the builders, bu nf 


While drivers generally favor Pneu- 
matic Tires on their vehicles for the 
maximum Comfort which their use 


gives, it is many times impossible to | a failure, which would be the truth. ¢ 
secure an order, owing to a mistaken We began building Pneumatic (:: ; 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, | riages eight years ago, after an eX} 
cost and trouble are extravagant. rience of nearly forty years as bu: 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, | ers of the highest-grade vehicles. 3 
has been taken for granted, and the We've always built with the abso! d 
buyer has bought something else. business policy, “ what is best, (s' 


garding cost,” and we have yet to he 
one of our wagons quoted as a failu’ 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is supe! 
to ordinary vehicles in every qualit) 


In the days of building “cheap” 
this argument was born and grew to 
have force. 

Irresponsible and dishonest manu- 
facturers, seeing the success which 
crowned the Bailey Pneumatic Whale 
bone Road Wagon, rushed into the 
market and foisted on what was then 
a public unable by comparison to dis 
criminate, cheap construction, cheap 
tires, ordinary springs, assembling 
what they called a Pneumatic Car- 
riage, and sold them at a low price 
This low price was their only quality, 
and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the re- 
sult of their sowing, are abandoning 
their so-called Pneumatic Carriage, 


ila Sia 


ca 







Comfort, Economy, Strength, 
Draft, Dufability, Stability, Beaut) 


S. R. Bailey & Co. ess: 
Makers of the 

S. R. BAILEY Pneumatic 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAG0: 


Will send literature and a most beautii:! 
catalogue on request. 








erest to our readers. As is well known 
Messen zer is the fountain-head of the Amer- 
ican trotting horse. 
Mr. Perkins says that the fac-simile which 
he has in his possession was given him by an 
old gentleman in New York, who told him 
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